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Editorial 


WILLIAM GWATHMEY MANLY 


William Gwathmey Manly, the founder and “father” and first 
president of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, died very suddenly of angina pectoris on the evening of 
Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 1929. On Wednesday at noon 
he laid aside his work for the Thanksgiving recess, played part 
of his usual game of golf, was taken from the Country Club to 
the University Hospital, and barely twenty-four hours later he 
“fell on sleep,” aet. 67. 

Professor Manly was born at Greenville, South Carolina, April 
13, 1862, of a family of noted scholars and educators. His grand- 
father was president of the University of Alabama; his father 
served as professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville and as president of Georgetown College, Ken- 
tucky. There young William began his academic career, but he 
graduated (1884) with the highest honors in Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics from the University of Virginia. Later he went to 
Harvard, where he received the degree of Master of Arts in 
1890. Upon the attainment of his master’s degree, he was called 
to the University of Missouri as Professor of Greek, a position 
that he filled continuously from 1890 to the,time of his death. 

Though he published but little, he was a man of well trained 
and sound scholarship. He laid far more emphasis on his teach- 
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ing than on his research. His helpful influence is witnessed by 
thousands of men and women in many walks of life in the state 
that he served with so great distinction for more than thirty-nine 
years. His genial personality, his kindly smile, his ever ready 
helpfulness, his sterling integrity of character, his wholesome 
participation in the interests of students and colleagues endeared 
him to all. 

His interest in athletics was in keeping with his knowledge of 
the games of the Greeks whom he loved and followed. For more 
than twenty years he had been secretary of the university’s Com- 
mittee on Intercollegiate Athletics. He was one of the organizers 
of the old Missouri Valley Conference and served as its secretary 
from the beginning until it passed into the Big Six Conference. 

In his death we of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South have lost a teacher and scholar devoted to the cause 
for which our Association stands, an honored colleague, and, 
above all, a friend tried and true to the end. 

WALTER MILLER 

University oF Missouri 


GREETINGS TO NEW READERS 


For several years it has been customary to send the April, May, 
and June issues of the CLAssicAL JOURNAL gratis to college 
seniors who have applied for membership in the Association for 
the following academic year, provided that they are successful in 
securing a teaching position in our field. Accordingly this number 
of the JouRNAL will come into the possession of several hundred 
college seniors who have not previously received copies of their 
own. We welcome you to the circle of our readers and wish you 
good luck in your future life work. You are doubtless already 
familiar with the JouRNAL from using the copy in your depart- 
mental library. Perhaps you have read the statement of its edi- 
torial policy as published on the opening pages of the current 
volume. At any rate these three issues will give an adequate im- 
pression of what it is and what it attempts to do. It is our con- 
viction that no one can long continue as a successful or inspiring 
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teacher who is not himself refreshed by constant contact with 
what is being done in his field. There are several classical period- 
icals which are more technical than the JouRNAL, and others 
which are less so. It has been the pride of the JouRNAL to claim 
the allegiance of both groups of readers and to make itself indis- 
pensable to progressive teachers in high school and college alike. 
We trust that you will find it so and that your reading of the 
JouRNAL may be, as Cicero expressed it, vitae aequalis. 


R. Cc. F. 


New Or.eans 1930 


Those who had the privilege of attending the sessions of our 
Association in New Orleans February 24-25, 1909, will not 
lightly resign the opportunity of going again nor fail to urge 
upon their younger colleagues the advisability of attending this 
time. The program of the meeting which was published in the 
last issue of the JoURNAL and of which our secretary has by now 
sent a revised copy to every member, maintains the high level of 
our annual meetings. Southern hospitality as it will be dispensed 
by the institutions with which our members are associated in the 
Paris of America needs no description here. Let the classical hosts 
assemble! 


z. ce, 








DO THE EPIC POETS REVEAL THEMSELVES TO US 
BY THEIR FAILURES? 


By Ropert W. Durrett 
Coker College 


We shall consider in this paper the three great epic poets, 
Homer, Vergil, and Milton, and see if they do not reveal their 
real personalities in their failure to accomplish fully the main 
purpose of their efforts. Let us consider first what they attempted 
to do, and secondly wherein and why they failed. 

Let us take Homer first. He states his purpose to sing the 
“wrath of Peleus’ son” and the woes it brought upon the Greeks. 
The figure of Achilles is set up before us, and we realize that the 
whole interest of the poem must center around him. His god- 
dess mother comes to comfort him in his grief and sore dis- 
pleasure with Agamemnon, and a promise of Zeus is given that 
not only the sons of Atreus but the whole Greek host must bow 
to his indomitable will. Achilles is not portrayed by Homer as a 
mighty giant like Telamonian Ajax. The latter type would make 
a greater appeal to the sporting world of today in America. 
With his huge bulk and mighty strength he would be hailed as 
the “Salaminian Slayer,” while Achilles would be regarded with 
indifference and would probably be “booed” out of the ring if he 
expressed a liking for Shakespeare or Browning. But well 
proportioned, swift of foot, nimble of wit, beautiful of counte- 
nance, like a god even in his faults, Achilles was to stand forth 
for the Greeks as the ideal man and the hero. There had to be 
another warrior, however, worthy of our hero’s steel, whose 
overthrow would bring him deathless fame among the men to 
come after him. Homer gives us such a man in Hector, but he 
becomes so attracted by the one intended as a secondary charac- 
ter that he involuntarily allows him to draw our attention and 
sympathy from the intended ideal that he first set up. 
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Now let us consider Vergil’s case for a moment. His time was 
ripe for a great epic poem to be written to immortalize Rome, 
to link her history to a glorious past, to show her future destiny 
and her present fullness of giory under Augustus Caesar. He 
had ready to hand a mighty warrior, Trojan Aeneas, offspring 
of the gods, of whom it had been prophesied in Homer by Posei- 
don: “It is appointed him to escape, that the race of Dar- 
danus perish not without seed or sign. . . . Then shall the 
might of Aeneas reign among the Trojans and his children’s 
children who shall be born in after time.” Circumstances, largely 
fortuitous, had already brought this hero to Italy in the popular 
legend; so Vergil takes him to be both a representative and a 
model for the Roman people. But though the gods had ordained 
that Rome should be eternal, in the south was a city, Carthage, 
whence arose a dire figure that came near destroying her even 
in spite of the Fates. Vergil brings in the figure of Dido to 
represent Carthage. She was to be the temptress who should try 
to “turn the kingdom of Italy to the Libyan shores.” She had to 
be destroyed and meet the fate which (from the Roman point of 
view) she so richly deserved. We find, however, that Vergil fell 
so in love with this latter figure that, like some other lovers, he 
had great difficulty in getting back to his original serious purpose. 

Milton undertook the task of “justifying the ways of God to 
man.” His central figure necessarily was to be the Creator and 
his divine Son. But Milton, too, had to create an adversary 
against whom Jehovah, or rather the Son as his representative, 
was to manifest his power; so Satan came into the picture. As 
was the case with the other great poets, the adversary greatly 
overshadowed the main character of the poem. He became the 
central figure of the epic, while Jehovah becomes rather a whim- 
sical Zeus than the stern God of the early Hebrews. He allows 
the hosts of Heaven to toil in battle two whole days before driv- 
ing out the foe by a display of His power as He might have done 
at first. The Son is a mere shadow of the Father. 

Now can we see in the character of these last two poets any 
reason why the figures, intended to be subordinate, should grow 
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to such proportions? This seems to me to be the explanation: 
The things that lie either in our own mental or physical experi- 
ence can be more accurately and vividly portrayed than the 
things that do not come under such experience. For example, I \ 
am sure the Frenchman who went to the Zoo and spent an hour 
with the beast, drew a far better picture of a camel than the 
German philosopher who shut himself up in his study and tried 
to “evolve the camel from his inner consciousness.”’ 

Let us consider Milton’s failure first, since he is nearer and 
therefore better known to us than Vergil or Homer. In many 
respects the characters and experiences of Milton and Satan were 
' alike. As the latter had known the brightness and joy of Heaven 
| before being plunged into the darkness and suffering of Hell, so 
| Milton had had a joyous youth, delightful days and tasks at 
Horton, honor and adulation in sunny Italy, before he was \ 
: drawn into the vortex of civil strife, suffered the bitter experi- 
| ence of domestic troubles, saw all his ideals for his country sink 
} 











into ruin, and himself plunged into everlasting night. 


On evil days though fallen and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude. 


The most striking characteristic of both Satan and Milton is 
their absolute confidence in themselves. They have no doubt in 
| regard to their own powers. To Donati, asking what he was 
thinking of, Milton replied: “Why, God help me, of immortality. 
I am growing my wings for a flight.” Satan in Hell exclaims: 
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And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield... . 
We may with more successful hope resolve 

i To wage by force or guile eternal war. 


| 
| All is not lost — the inconquerable will, 
a 


In Satan, as in Milton, we see a fierce hatred of tyranny and 

injustice. It was what he deemed the unjust elevation of the 

| Son that brought about Satan’s rebellion; the tyranny and injus- 

| tice of England’s king made Milton a rebel. Satan’s pride would 
i allow him to hold no servile position. 
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To reign is worth ambition though in Hell; 
Better to reign in Hell than to serve in Heaven. 


Milton’s pride of intellect is apparent especially in his political 
pamphlets, in one of which he rails at Salmasius, one of the 
greatest scholars of the day, as though he were a mere schoolboy. 

Through all the suffering that each experienced, neither ever 
faltered in his purpose. As Henley would express it, their “heads 
were bloody, yet unbowed.” 

Then in both there was a certain ruthlessness and indifference 
to the suffering of others. Satan would plunge a world into 
grief to accomplish his ends. No doubt it was Milton’s selfish- 
ness and lack of regard for his wife that caused her to desert 
him. His conduct after their separation was not altogether com- 
mendable, while in later life his harshness toward his daughters 
stirred them to rebellion. But we must not dwell too much on 
Milton’s faults. The good in him far outweighed the bad, and 
he could not make Satan altogether bad but imparted to him 
some of the nobility of his own soul. As we see Satan’s remorse 
when viewing the fallen hosts in Hell or read his soliloquy on 
Mount Niphates and later when his heart is moved to pity and 
love at the sight of Adam and Eve, the newly created pair, we 
are led to believe that not yet had all of Heaven’s light departed 
from him; he is still the “Archangel, though in ruin.” 

Now let us return to Vergil. Sad, retiring, tender, shy, pure 
in word and life, he had a woman’s soul in the body of a man. 
He had ready to hand his hero, the greatest of the Trojans after 
Hector, like Achilles, also the son of a goddess. He was to be an 
ideal for Rome, that power that would never admit defeat, always 
under the guidance of the gods. We should expect, then, a hero 
never discouraged, confident of his powers, and, like Ajax Oileus, 
determined to win, even though in spite of the gods. Instead of 
this, we find a “Man of sorrows,” feeling that both earth and 
heaven were against him. Even of his own mother he exclaims, 
crudelis tu quoque. His distinguishing mark is his pietas, which 
in its widest meaning is a marked feminine virtue. 

Vergil could not help imparting to his hero the elements of 
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his own soul. Vergil saw Ripheus the most just among the Tro- 
jans, therefore most worthy of life — but dis aliter visum. The 
patient ox that had led a blameless life in fragrant meadows and 
by cool streams falls in the furrow and gasps his life away. Pallas 
was killed by Turnus and lies on the bier “even as some tender 
violet or drooping hyacinth blossom plucked by a maiden’s fin- 
gers, whose sheen and whose grace is not yet departed; but no 
more does Earth, the mother, feed it or lend it strength.” In- 
stead of reasoning the matter out and arriving at some conclusion 
like the virile Aeschylus, who deemed that these things would be 
righted sometime, either here or “in the deedless dark,’ he 
leaves the question and stands “majestic in his sadness at the 
doubtful doom of human kind.”’ 
His sympathy extends to all things. He cannot look at a suf- 

fering Cyclops without a feeling of pity: 

Lanigerae comitantur oves; ea sola voluptas 

solamenque mali. 


These are the characteristics of his temperament that en- 
abled him to depict at least one woman so well. His sympathy 
for Dido completely masters him, and her emotions from the 
first movings of love to her final despair and death are painted 
in a masterly fashion. Had he tried to picture her triumphant, 
he would doubtless have failed. Like Shelley, his “sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought.” 

Vergil is a failure in describing battle scenes. He had had 
no experience in war, and the “feminine bent’ of his soul pre- 
vented his creating a real battle in his imagination. When Alecto’s 
trumpet sounded its martial blast, his thoughts went back to the 
mothers who “clasped their babes closer to their bosoms.” 

Nothing has come down to us in regard to the personality 
of Homer; so here we are on more uncertain ground. Some may 
say that all we may say about him is mere conjecture, but can 
we not draw some conclusions about him from his writings and 
his failures? As to the legend that he was blind, we may be sure 
that, whether the author of the Odyssey was blind or not, the 
author of the Jliad was not blind. With his own eyes he had 
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caught the sparkle of the wine-gleaming sea, he had watched the 
children building sand houses on the beach. He had observed 
the flight of the birds, seen the flies swarming around the pails, 
the little girl clinging to her mother’s skirt and begging to be 
taken up, the mother hen feeding her chickens, and other scenes 
— some homely, some magnificent — all of which stamped them- 
selves indelibly upon his sensitive soul. We can well believe that 
he had known the toil of battle, had endured the dust and sweat, 
and had had his hand weary with the spear. He describes so 
vividly the din and crash of arms, the spear piercing the corselet 
or the helmet, and the last gasps of the dying warrior, that we 
can but imagine he has had a part in such scenes. Then through 
all we see the “joy of life” of a sensitive soul who dwelt under 
the sunny skies of Greece. But what else may we infer in regard 
to this man from the description of the one to whom he was so 
strongly drawn? What kind of man was this Hector whom 
friend and foe always spoke of as “brave,” “noble,” “lordly,” 
“glorious”? We notice first his gentleness, even in reproof. We 
cannot imagine his ever addressing anyone as “man with face of 
a dog, and heart of a deer.” When he finds Paris dallying with 
his wife in her chamber when he should have been on the field of 
battle, his reproof, while stern, is gently administered and awakes 
no emotion in Paris and Helen except one of shame for them- 
selves and love for the one reproving. When Paris meets him 
later and apologizes for being tardy, Hector’s reply is kindly, 
almost indulgent. He was no vainglorious boaster, though usual- 
ly confident of his strength. 

When he faced Achilles after the death of Patroclus, to the for- 
mer’s haughty boast he replied, “I know that thou art a man of 
might and a far better man than I,” but nevertheless expressed a 
determination to fight him. Hector was not a selfish man, ex- 
cited no one’s envy, but was almost worshiped, and entirely 
trusted and relied upon by his people. “The people called his boy 
Astyanax, for Hector alone guarded Ilios.” 

Then we must note the purity of his family life. There is no 
tenderer scene in all literature than the parting of Hector and 
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Andromache near the Scaean gate. He gazed at his boy, beauti- 
ful as a star, while “Andromache stood by his side weeping and 
clasped her hand in his and called him by name. . . . For thou 
art to me father and brother and lady mother even as thou art 
my goodly husband.”’ Hector comforts her the best he can; and 
though he anticipates the doom of Ilios and “the men of Priam of 
the good ashen spear,”’ yet he must be found at his post. He lays 
aside his helmet and takes the boy in his arms and prays: 

O Zeus and all ye gods, vouchsafe ye that this my son may likewise 
prove even as I, preeminent amid the Trojans and as valiant in might, 
and be a great king of Ilios. Then may men say of him “Far greater is 
he than his father” as he returneth home from battle. 

Whatever the form of address, such a prayer could come only 
from a father’s heart and be directed to a loving and righteous 
God. 

Hector was brave but not without fear, though his creator 
had to exaggerate his fears to enhance the might of his own 
Greek warriors. When he did not heed the advice of Polydamas 
after the death of Patroclus but held his army far from the wall, 
thereby causing the death of so many of his countrymen, he de- 
termined to atone for his faults by meeting Achilles alone outside 
the wall; and thus he met his fate. 

Such was the character that Homer drew for us more vividly 
and in clearer outline than any other one of his heroes; such was 
the man that in spite of himself he exalted above Achilles, his 
own intended Greek ideal — Hector, the faithful husband, the 
loving father, gentle, reverent, modest, pure, brave, unselfish, 
just. 

Now we have seen that it was the approach of a kindred spirit 
that drew the mighty poets Vergil and Milton like planets from 
their appointed orbits. May we not infer that the same cause 
produced like effect upon our greatest and most distant poet and 
that Homer unconsciously revealed himself to us in the person 
of Hector? 

















HUMANIZING THE TEACHING OF LATIN? 
A Study in Textbook Construction 


By Dorrance S. WHITE 
University of lowa 


Humanizing the teaching of Latin is not a theory but a very 
practical process. It is usually associated with sentimentality and 
with that emotional, personal contact which modern educational 
theory advocates. But the type of humanizing to which I invite 
your attention is not concerned with this. Nowhere, in fact, shall 
I even mention the term “vitalizing.’’ My purpose is to present for 
your consideration a phase of the humanizing process as it per- 
tains to the development of textbooks, to observe how the modern 
high-school Latin book has evolved from the Dark Ages of peda- 
gogy and has passed through three stages, in so far as it has con- 
cerned the instruction of youth. First, it was a straightforward 
imperative of the early sixteenth century, when a boy was com- 
manded to learn Latin as the great Latinists, his forefathers, had 
done; by the middle of the nineteenth century, this slave-driver 
imperative had become softened pedagogically to a mild com- 
mand; which, in turn, has given place to the exhortation and 
optative pleading of the decade now coming to a close. 

In the year 1510, as we learn from the Preface of John Ward’s 
A Short Introduction of Grammar, published in London in 1759, 
boys of high-school age (and probably those much younger) were 
studying Latin at St. Paul’s School, London, under the very rever- 
end and learned dean, Dr. John Colet. Their first-year book was 
called Paul’s Accidence, having been dedicated to the first high 
master of that school, William Lily. The book was the product of 
no hasty performance, Mr. Ward tells us, being the result of the 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, at the University of Chicago, March 29, 1929. 
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work of a small faculty of eminent Latinists, each contributing his 
part. It was ordered by King Henry VIII to be brought to a 
definite and approved form; and after it had received his Majes- 
ty’s nod, it became the standard Latin Grammar of the day, bear- 
ing the name of Lily’s Grammar. Erasmus’ Colloquia came from 
the press in 1523 and doubtless this, with Lily’s Grammar, con- 
stituted a marked improvement in the type of textbook, where 
previously the master’s word on syntax and accidence had been the 
law — and the birch-rod lay handily by. Lily’s Grammar, by the 
authority of the King, was the only textbook allowed on the sub- 
ject of syntax and inflection, and Ward tells us that “for a long 
time bishops on their visitations used to inquire of the schoolmas- 
ters in their dioceses whether they taught any other.’’ And in 
1759, Ward states, “it still so far maintains its reputation that the 
generality of our English youth continue to learn it.” But a 
glance through its pages shows that it was not much of an im- 
provement over the dry dissertations of a Priscian or a Donatus 
on the nature of a noun or verb. And in 1706 a worm by the name 
of Richard Johnson turned and wrote a series of grammatical 
commentaries under the title Apparatus to a New National Gram- 
mar: By Way of Animadversion Upon the Falsities, Obscurities, 
Redundances, and Defects of Lily’s System Now In Use. This 
“worm,” in order to clarify Lily’s denseness, sets forth on page 
345 this mudlike explanation, typical of all Latin books of the 
period : 

All that I can see peculiar in these sentences is that the infinitives are 
each of them the object of the same verb, namely “volo,” and that may 
be a thing past, as well as present, or to come, and it is the same thing 
as to the main intention of the speaker in all these instances, whether we 
suppose the will to be to do a thing or to have it done hereafter; for-as- 
much as what a man does, he may immediately be said to have done, and 
what in no time to come he can never be said to have done, he can never 
be supposed to do. 

However, nine testimonials from eminent men advise the reader 
that something surpassingly fine has left the press, and we are to 
surmise that Latin textbooks of the past have become decidedly 


out of date. 
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Now the standard grammars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, led by Lily’s, appear only in the organization of their 
material to be an improvement upon those of preceding centuries. 
They were inexpressibly dull and were written in Latin, a custom 
which writers were soon to condemn as unpedagogic. For exam- 
ple, one Alexander Adam, in a Preface to the fourth edition of his 
work bearing the ponderous title Rudiments of Latin and English 
Grammar: Designed to Facilitate the Study of Both Languages, 
by Connecting Them Together, published in 1793, some twenty 
years after its first appearance, advances this progressive thought : 


The compiler was first led, at an early period of life, to think of com- 
posing this book, by observing the hurtful effects of teaching boys gram- 
mar rules in Latin verse, which they did not understand; while they were 
ignorant, not only of the principles of that language, but also of those 
of their mother tongue. Experience has since afforded him the most con- 
vincing proofs of the impropriety of this practice. 


The type of grammar which Adam is scoring is well illustrated 
by Thomas Ruddimann’s Grammaticae Latinae Institutiones, a 
hold-over from preceding centuries, published in 1778, the only 
virtue of which is the varying size and clearness of its print. Then 
Adam continues thus: 


It appears strange that when scholastic jargon is exploded from ele- 
mentary books on other sciences, it should be retained by public author- 
ity where it ought never to have been admitted in Latin grammars for 
children. 


This he follows with a lengthy but interesting exposition on the 
folly of the repetition of rules, particularly in verse, the applica- 
tion of method to objective (implied, of course, since this post- 
Revolutionary War pedagogue had not command of these weighty 
and impressive terms of Classical Investigation vintage), and 
closes with this bit of modern observation: 


As the ancient Romans joined the grammar of their own language with 
that of the Greek, so we ought to connect the study of English gram- 
mar with that of the Latin; and when the learner properly understands 
Latin grammar, he ought to join with it the study of Greek; the knowl- 
edge of both of these being requisite for the thorough understanding of 
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the English. This is the practice in England and other countries where 
the best Greek and Latin scholars are formed. 


And he quotes a Dr. Loth to the effect that “the connection of the 
English with the Latin grammar, if it could be introduced into 
schools, might be of good service.” Now there is nothing decora- 
tive about Adam’s Latin Grammar, but in comparison with its 
predecessors it is more than a step of two centuries in advance. 
It marks the passing of rules learned by rote in Latin verse and 
the introduction of a little kindly consideration for the young 
schoolboy’s weariness in memorizing long passages from Latin 
classical authors as a basis for a ready use of Latin phraseology. 

In 1806 appeared a little book by an American, John Clarke, 
whose complete title is actually the table of contents. When we 
have read to the bottom of the page, we see that it is a Latin com- 
position book. The author is daring ; but after the statement of the 
rule in English, he places the first few words of the rule in Latin. 
This arrangement will please the older teachers who have fond 
memories of the Ruddimann Grammar. After the rules came two 
parallel columns, that at the left in English and at the right a 
series of Latin words, each in its simple form, corresponding to 
the English. The exercise consisted in using the proper inflections 
and syntax and construing the words in proper order. The ideas 
covered the whole range of English literature, but a strong ethical 
and religious current ran through the whole work. The author in 
his Preface flays his predecessors for not making their works 
more suitable for young boys. He condemns particularly Lily’s 
work for its jumble of rules and examples and its little regard for 
the capacities of children. He complains especially of the tendency 
to expect too much of boys during the early stages of their learn- 
ing. He finds fault with the English of the examples in translation, 
which he says is so uncouth that the work will not only not give 
boys any help for the reading of the classics, “but leave such a 
tincture behind them and give so vicious a taste as they will hard- 
ly ever get quit of again.” He commends his arrangement of 
English and Latin on the ground that it will save the boy much 
thumbing his dictionary and “prevent the use of improper and 
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barbarous terms and false spelling, which would otherwise be un- 
avoidable; as I believe all masters find to their sorrow.” His ten 
pages of Preface are a veritable handbook on the teaching of 
Latin, and he closes with the recommendation that, if teachers 
would like to use his book in the place of Lily’s Grammar, they 
will save two years for their boys in the learning of Latin. 

Even as some of us receive a shock upon the appearance of cer- 
tain more radical Latin textbooks of recent years, so must the 
silver-buckled, short-panted, lace-ruffled schoolmaster of the early 
nineteenth century have winced when he first saw the Eton edition 
of 1809, An Introduction to the Latin Tongue for the Use of 
Youth. Not that it was not correctly set up. On the inside of the 
title-page we read: “Teachers may rely on the correctness of this 
edition; a gentleman, fully qualified, having revised the whole.” 
But the rules for gender of nouns and conjugations of verbs and 
uses of syntax are all set to hexameter verse. How any nation 
could produce scholars that could set the principal parts of verbs 
to hexameter verse and not win the war of 1812, will always re- 
main a mystery. 

In 1811 a James Davidson of the University of Pennsylvania 
wrote a Short Introduction to Latin Grammar, and the book bears 
strong resemblance to the Eton text. It is easy to see in these 
Short Introductions what items of Latin work were emphasized. 
There are pages of verbs with the principal parts and meanings, 
many verbs so rare as to be justifiable only in a lexicon. No rule 
is stated without its exception, and particular emphasis is laid upon 
the exceptions to the gender of nouns. Loose statements of prin- 
ciples are common. One such is on page 96: “Than, after the com- 
parative degree, is the sign of the ablative case.”’ That these short- 
er grammars were in active use in the classroom may be seen by 
the exercises which are regularly included. And let no one think 
that oral exercises are an invention of post-Classical Investigation 
days. Colloquial Latin has abounded since the days of Erasmus. 
In fact, it was so much in vogue that Davidson adds, evidently 
with some justification of the radicalism of his own textbook and 
in question of the value of this classroom activity : 
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As a farther improvement, a number of colloquies in Latin, at the end 
of former editions, have been left out, and their places supplied by a list 
of substantives, adjectives, and verbs, to exercise young beginners in 
declensions and the manner of conjugating. 

In the year 1825 boys were bringing to their classes an edition 
of Adam’s Latin Grammar, first published in 1772, revised in 
1793, and recommended by the University at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (as it was called) in 1799, finally revised by a head- 
master of the Boston Public Latin School, Benjamin Gould. This 
author sets forth, as excuses for the final edition, four progressive 
innovations : 


(1) an attempt to remedy the messiness of previous editions 
of Latin Grammars in which discussions of an item of syntax 
were entered in various parts of the book; 

(2) greater clarity in the matter of pronunciation, which was 
distressing Latinists at this time; 

(3) the introduction of synopses of verbs; 

(4) a list of Latin authors, arranged “according to the gold- 
en, silver, and brazen ages of Roman literature, together with 
some remarks on computing sesterces,” in the place of the 
Latin rules of prosody by Ruddimann, which the author terms 
useless. 


After looking over his work, the author modestly states that the 
more he compares it with preceding grammars, the higher it rises 
in his estimation. And he declares that in this little pocket-edition 
of Adam’s completer work he has included ‘“‘almost everything 
that is necessary for a student at school or in college.” 

In 1838 a reactionary named Professor E. A. Andrews recom- 
mended to the public his Latin Exercises, adapted to Andrews and 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. The main objective of this work was 
to perfect a student’s ability in writing Latin verse, which he says 
is an “art highly useful in improving the classical taste of those 
who practise it, and scarcely requiring more time or labor for its 
acquisition than is often spent in decrying it.’’ His section on 
prosody is designed for practice in writing what he terms “non- 
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sense verses,’ or verses composed of words correctly placed ac- 
cording to the rhythm of the meter, but without regard for the 
sense. Its nearest counterpart, perhaps, today would be Latin 
conversation in the classroom, a volley of vocabulary shot at ran- 
dom and rarely hitting the mark. Andrews closes his salesmanship 
Preface with this condensation of objective, content, and method: 

When the student is familiar with the exercises contained in this vol- 
ume, he will be prepared to commence original composition ; which should 


always be accompanied with a careful perusal of the best Latin classics, 
from which alone a pure idiom can be acquired. 


It is proper to pause here and note what progress has been 
achieved thus far in the development of the beginner’s Latin book. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the grammar was a 
textbook, with rules stated in Latin, and with definition, inflection, 
and grammatical uses hopelessly jumbled. When this grammar 
had been memorized, the pupil was allowed to read Erasmus’ 
Colloquia and selections taken from the Latin historians. Toward 
the latter part of the eighteenth century the rules were expressed 
in English, and reading exercises were introduced. At the opening 
of the nineteenth century, the pupil was assisted still further; and 
his vocabulary, which he had previously been compelled to glean 
from a separate dictionary, was placed sometimes in conjunction 
with the very sentences which he was to translate. Thus far, how- 
ever, no vocabulary has been placed as a unit in his book. no 
vowels have been marked, no explanations have been vouchsafed. 
He has not been encouraged to think for himself. He has been 
told to do. He has been set examples and then commanded to 
follow without deviation. Every textbook from the press has been 
composed of solid pages, unadorned and uninviting to the last 
degree. In his composition exercises his English has been drawn 
from every conceivable source, the vocabularies running a wide 
range of nature — birds, beasts, and trees — and strongly tinc- 
tured with religious and ethical sentiment. Ministers of the Gospel 
have been masters of the schools for three centuries. For what 
profiteth it a boy to get his Latin, if he fail to pass in godliness! 

Our next period is one of more definite progress, both with re- 
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gard to the textbook as a tool for the teacher and in the consider- 
ation that is given the pupil as a thinking and feeling individual. 
At about 1840 vocabularies are put in the pupil’s study text, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation also marked the time when the 
schoolboy was practically freed from the mass of rules and tech- 
nicalities that had bound him. The controversy over the English 
and Roman methods of pronunciation and the espousal of the 
latter method by many leading classicists brought about a mark- 
ing of the vowels, which, in turn, aided in the determination of 
the cases. Toward the latter part of the nineteenth century, pic- 
tures began timidly to peep forth from the pages, and other sug- 
gestions were offered which indicated an inclination to appeal to 
the interest of the pupil. At the opening of the twentieth century 
we find a disposition both to eliminate nonessentials and to vol- 
unteer more explanation of the difficult points of Latin grammar. 

In 1841 six editions of Charles Anthon’s First Latin Lessons 
had gone through the press. This was one of the first attempts to 
simplify a Latin course for the beginner. Illuminating reflections 
on Latin pedagogy are revealed in Professor Anthon’s recom- 
mendation of his work to the public: 

By the old plan [he says] the student was required to plod through 
his grammar several times before he was allowed to enter the process of 
translation, and, as a natural consequence, he acquired a disrelish for the 
language on its very threshold, while many things were escaping from 
his memory which might have been firmly fixed there had something like 
the present plan been adopted. 


He then explains his plan by which the pupil is led on by easy 
stages until he “is made thoroughly acquainted with all the im- 
portant rules that regulate the inflections of the Latin tongue.” 
But we are properly impressed with the volume of material under 
each exercise, the unnumbered sentences which must have delayed 
class work, and the nearly one hundred pages of vocabulary which 
is rightly labeled “dictionary.”’ Anthon is systematic and presents 
his material without the confusion which characterized the books 
of his predecessors ; but the amazing thing is that the lad with the 
sluggish memory could have accomplished anything in such a vast 
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field of material, and that the high-spirited boy would have per- 
mitted himself to be dragged into a game in which sheer memory 
played so important a part. but it is interesting to note that educa- 
tors at this point are beginning to be concerned about the appeal of 
language per se and about those externals of textbook make-up 
which throw some, even though slight, atmosphere of art about 
the life of a schoolboy. 

Before the Civil War the Ollendorff System of “imitation and 
frequent repetition” had gained a foothold in England, and in 
1846 the Rev. J. A. Spencer’s First and Second Latin Book and 
Practical Grammar illustrates an adaptation of that method for 
Americans who had accepted the Ollendorff System with reserva- 
tions. Sensing American disapproval of the “rhyming rule,’’ i.e. 
learning Latin grammar as poetry, such as 


ce 


A dative put — remember pray — 

After envy, spare, obey, 

Persuade, believe, command; to these 
Add pardon, succor, and displease,”’ etc., 


the author states, in a footnote, that, while such a resort to aiding 
the memory was “quite novel in this country” and did not meet 
with his approval, he had added them because of the contrary 
opinion of men whose judgment he highly respected. 

The synthetic method of approach, rather than the traditional 
analytic, was much discussed at this time in connection with the 
Ollendorff System; and in 1851 Albert Harkness, in his edition of 
the popular Arnold’s First Latin Book, aimed to “simplify, as far 
as possible, and remove the disheartening difficulties too often en- 
countered by the learner at the very outset in the study of an 
ancient language.”” His further objective was to combine the 
Ollendorff and the traditional methods, which he considered “‘dis- 
tinct by themselves, but by no means inconsistent with each other.” 
It is a noteworthy contribution by Mr. Harkness that he reversed 
the vocabularies, placing the Latin first, and included a vocabulary 
before each lesson. He vastly improved the print, and distributed 
the grammatical material more evenly throughout the book. But 
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the short, disconnected sentences, with previous principles end- 
lessly repeated, are filled with deadly monotony. 

After Civil War times we find the boy’s Latin course occasion- 
ally presented in several texts instead of one. Principia Latina, 
Parts I and II, edited by William Smith, noted author of encyclo- 
paedias and lexicons, are typical. Furthermore, bound in their jet- 
black covers, with their grim, set paradigms, they well typified 
what a lexicographer could do for the entertainment of a young 
boy. Starting with a vocabulary of fourteen words, at Lesson V, 
Exercise 12, he has introduced thirty-three, and in the twenty- 
seventh vocabulary he manages to insert fifty, twenty-eight of 
which are verbs! But in the extracts from the Caesar reading sec- 
tion, he truly labels his trade. How the schoolboy’s heart must 
have leaped with joy at the first shot fired on Fort Sumter! With 
that array of vocabularies before his vision, he must have lain 
awake in the mud at Antietam and thanked Heaven for his bless- 
ings! 

We may well touch lightly the textbooks of the next thirty 
years, the John M’Clintock with its pages of morals and maxims 
from Cicero, its ingenious imitative exercises, and the barbarity 
of its solid pages of reading material. There is comparatively little 
change. The Spencer, Smith, and Harkness textbooks hold the 
field. They are all unadorned, unpleasant to look at, miserly in 
utilization of space, repulsive from our modern standpoint. The 
second-year books still show signs of the transitional period in 
which, while selections from any author will do, the tendency is 
unmistakably in favor of Caesar as the standard author. Previous 
works had favored selections in which abounded moralizings and 
ethical teachings. The Vulgate had been a reader. Maxims and 
dissertations on the morals had been not merely read, but mem- 
orized. The objective in the teaching of Latin through the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries had been to make 
Christian gentlemen, respectful to their elders, and altogether re- 
fined in their manners, as is stated in Jean Heuzet’s Selectae E 
Profanis Scriptoribus Historiae Quibus Admista Sunt Varia 
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Honeste Vivendi Praecepta. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, there is a marked trend from this view; and while re- 
finement is a desirable asset, the objective is to teach a pure Latin- 
ity and to let the morals take care of themselves. 

In the midst of this drab collection of schoolbooks stands one 
which seems to reach out a hand to the schoolboy and to ask him 
to disbelieve the bad things that have been said about the study of 
Latin. It is Henry M. Bruns’ Latin Reader: Introductory to a 
Regular Classical Course, published in 1876. This has a distinctly 
modern tone. The author says he has kept steadily in mind that 
the work was intended for beginners, and he has given far more 
aid than any predecessor. His pictures, though crude, are interest- 
ing and plentiful and are not the least conspicuous mark of the 
progressivism of his book. Further concern for the interests of the 
pupil is seen in the nature of his selections, which include fables, 
mythology, anecdotes of eminent persons, and an epitome of 
Roman history to Augustus. This book, with its carefully ar- 
ranged section on reviewed syntax, frequent grammatical refer- 
ences, teaching hints, and generally improved adornment, presents 
a marked contrast to Jacobs’ Latin Reader, so popular in 1826. 

In 1878 appeared a Latin book in England by a Maurice C. 
Hime, An Introduction to the Latin Language, in which the vir- 
tues seem well paired with the vices. The author optimistically 
states in the Preface of the first volume his belief that with his 
book “‘boys will learn more Latin and learn it more soundly in one 
year than in any two from any other grammar.” He recognizes 
the changed times in which additional subjects have crept into the 
curriculum, lessening time to be devoted to the classics. He ques- 
tions the amount of Latin that was acquired by the olden method 
of memorizing Latin rules (p. xiv), save in the case of the very 
bright pupil. He speaks of that method as being “hard and tedi- 
ous,” since the boy was kept too long at his grammar. He assumes 
that boys do not know a word of English grammar, and he takes 
them right along in the English with the Latin. In this respect, he 
charges that the Ollendorff System assumes too much, a charge 
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similarly heard today against the direct and reading methods. He 
emphasizes the fact that the Ollendorff exponents treat the youth 
of twelve or fourteen as though he possessed a mature mind (p. 
xvi), and claims that teachers of that method constantly beguile 
their pupils into the belief that they are learning Latin, helping 
them with crutches along the entire course (p. xvii) until the pupil 
never learns to walk alone. Such unwarranted superficiality, he 
says, was never true of the old method; that, however efficient 
the Ollendorff Method might be with French or German, Latin 
accidence must be learned properly from the start. He regrets hav- 
ing tried that system and states: “Through it I have retarded the 
progress in the classics of many a promising pupil. Indeed,’’ he 
continues on p. xviii, “I believe that the cause of the classics itself 
has received much injury from this unsystematic, unsound, un- 
scholarly, popular system.” In the edition of 1890 he scores the 
practice of previous grammarians in their treatment of the sub- 
junctive, with their divisions and subdivisions (p. xxvi), in which 
they “have managed to make the Subjunctive Mood one of the 
driest, most forbidding, and most perplexing studies in all Latin 
Grammar.” But for all the concern which he expresses for the pu- 
pil’s interests, one is immediately impressed, upon study of these 
two volumes, that they are nothing but massive drill books. The 
bulk, the closely typed pages, the finely printed footnotes, the im- 
mense amount of extraneous material, good in itself but confus- 
ing in its intrusion here, the lack of every item of human interest, 
brand them as books whose intentions are good but whose stride 
forward in humanizing content is narrow indeed. 

In 1890 a marked change in textbooks occurred. Harkness’ 
Easy Latin Method was born. Here was a book almost thirty 
years ahead of its day. It is so modern compared with any of its 
contemporaries that one wonders how any of the others could 
have survived at the time. Lively pictures adorn its pages, many 
of them attractively colored. For the first time, to my knowledge, 
the expression “reading easy and interesting Latin’’ is offered as 
a bit of preface salesmanship. Mark that word “interesting.” True, 
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the vocabularies are a trifle heavy, and in my opinion the exercises 
contain too much of the conversational, a point which the great 
Harkness offers as one of his best selling points. Throughout his 
Preface the author speaks of his effort to “lighten the task of the 
learner” (p. iv), “a help to the pupil in reading his Latin” (p. iv), 
“to show him how closely our language is related to the Latin” 
(p. v), “these illustrations add greatly to the interest and value of 
the work” (p. v), “difficulties and discouragement that beset the 
path of the beginner in Latin” (p. v). You will not find so many 
references to the interests of the pupil throughout the preceding 
three and one-half centuries of Latin textbook editorship. At this 
point Latin teaching, as featured in the textbook, starts truly to 
be humanized. We need not add details such as the external at- 
tractiveness of the book, its sturdy binding, the definiteness of the 
different kinds of type, the early introduction of connected read- 
ing, and other excellences which successive editors were either 
too stupid or too conservative to incorporate into their books dur- 
ing the next thirty years. The book is a measuring stick for its 
kind until the so-called era of the Classical Investigation. 

The books of the late nineties abound in connected reading 
material ; and although nearly the whole field of Latin grammar is 
included, the tendency seems to be to lessen the strenuous drill of 
even a decade before. From 1900 to 1920 the effort is distinctly 
directed toward elimination of nonessentials, concentration upon 
a vocabulary that shall be used in second-year work, as well as 
upon reading material which shall be in its nature that read in the 
second year. From 1900 to 1910 adornment of the textbook by 
means of pictures and the inclusion of material relating to Roman 
customs lagged far behind the improvement in the technique of 
vocabulary building and clearer terminologies in the statement of 
syntactic principles. During the second decade of our present cen- 
tury, fully ten years before the publication of the Report (1924), 
the agitation to “make Latin alive’? became keen. It was at this 
time that an author, with a vision, perhaps, like that of Harkness, 


devised a beginner’s book inspired by four important aims: to 
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make the Latin language seem alive ; to make the first year’s study 
of value for general culture; to minimize the difficulties of begin- 
ning Latin; to prepare thoroughly for the second year’s work. 
Three of these aims, it will be noted, are a definite contribution to 
the humanizing of Latin teaching. Other books were quick to 
catch this spirit. Apt quotations, work on derivatives, familiar 
Latin phrases, the value of Latin in science, mathematics, and 
English, interesting stories of Roman ideals of virtue, illustra- 
tions by the hundred, most of them photographs, to give an idea 
of the life of the Roman people and of the nature of the city Rome, 
make the textbooks of this period stand out conspicuously as aim- 
ing to treat the pupil as a young human being, whose foremost 
training should be for good citizenship. And the process is one of 
leading rather than of driving. In this respect, it will be recalled 
that the very early textbooks drove with the aid of the birch-rod; 
later they commanded, and the burden was scarcely less onerous ; 
still later they helped as they urged the pupil on. By 1920 we find 
the pupil invited and led on. 

The Latin book of our third period, particularly that which has 
appeared since the publication of the Report, is fearfully and won- 
derfully made. It is doubtful if any textbook in the secondary- 
school field is more scientifically constructed. It is a complicated 
tool because it must be attractive enough to engage the pupil’s at- 
tention, simple enough not to discourage eighth- and ninth-grade 
intelligence ; it must conform to modern ideas of educational psy- 
chology and pedagogy; it must lay the foundation for work con- 
tinued in eleventh and twelfth grades and yet yield a measurable 
return for the work of a single year; it must be intensely practical 
in objective and yet cultural in result. 

Since 1510, despite egregious blunders, we have progressed far. 
Today is a period of diagnosis. We analyze the pupil as to his 
capacities and needs. We dissect him with every kind of test. Ve 
want him to succeed more than we care for the statement of a rule. 
Whatever change may occur in the evolution of the theory of 
teaching, the Latin textbook today stands as distinct evidence of 
the humanization of the teaching of Latin. 














A COLLEGE COURSE IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY * 


By CAMPBELL BONNER 
University of Michigan 


One of the practical questions which must be answered by 
departments of classics in most of the larger colleges and some 
of the smaller ones may be stated thus: Should instructors in 
Greek and Latin confine themselves to such teaching as must, 
for proper appreciation, demand a knowledge of these languages, 
or should they try to extend the influence of their chosen sub- 
jects by opening at least some parts of them to that overwhelm- 
ing majority who, for good or bad reasons, give the classical 
languages no place in their program of study? 

The stricter idealists hold to the former alternative, and we 
all believe that for a thorough understanding of all phases of 
ancient life and thought the right and in fact the only approach 
is through the mastery of the actual words of the Greek and 
Roman writers. On the other hand facts must be faced. While 
no college of good standing will commit its courses in Greek 
and Roman history to an instructor who cannot read his Thucyd- 
ides and Livy and ‘Tacitus in the original languages, all of 
them admit to elementary courses in ancient history students 
who cannot control the original sources. In philosophy the 
situation is probably worse. Many courses in Plato are given 
to Greekless students, and only too often by an instructor whose 
Greek is, to say the least of it, unequal to the decision of a diffi- 
cult point which turns upon the language of the original. 

An even more anomalous situation is to be found here and 
there. Where departments of classics are undermanned, as is 


1 Read at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South at the University of Chicago, March 28, 1929, 
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often the case, or where they confine themselves very closely to 
their proper business, the interpretation of the authors in the 
original languages, it sometimes happens that an ambitious per- 
son in the department of English or comparative literature steps 
in and offers a course in ancient drama or ancient literary criti- 
cism. Thus we may find that lectures are given on Greek 
dramatic technique with all the timeworn errors as to structure, 
staging, management of time, the part played by destiny, and 
so on, which have been so painstakingly clarified by the recent 
efforts of classical scholars. 

This situation amounts to a challenge to classical teachers, 
and the answer has come in many institutions in the form of 
courses in Greek literature in English, courses in Greek and 
Roman private life, and courses in mythology —all given by 
classical instructors but not demanding a knowledge of Greek or 
Latin. That such courses are more numerous on the Greek than 
on the Latin side of the curriculum is undoubtedly due in some 
instances to the diminution or disappearance of courses in the 
Greek language, especially in the time of stress immediately 
following the war; and some observers have declared, with more 
of malice than of truth, that this diminution is the principal rea- 
son for the existence of such courses at all — shaky departments 
seeking a reason for continuing their existence. But there are 
better reasons why such courses as those described should fall 
within the scope of a Greek rather than a Latin department; e.g. 
the fact that the literary types which interest the modern world 
are chiefly of Greek origin and that Rome was rather barren of 
genuine indigenous mythology. 





Before taking up the particular kind of course which is the 
subject of this paper, I may say that there is a certain incidental 
benefit to the instructor in work of this sort, which partly com- 
pensates for the efforts that are expended upon it. I find, for 
instance, that the rapid and comprehensive survey of dramaturgic 
method which is demanded of a lecturer on the Greek drama in 
English translations helps to make precise in his mind certain 


estimates which tend to be less clear when he works more slowly, 
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guiding a class through the original texts. There the necessity of 
close verbal interpretation may cause a teacher to forget for the 
moment, or omit for lack of time, matters of irthportance for the 
appreciation of a dramatist’s tectonic genius. Just so in mythol- 
ogy. The way to learn Greek and Roman myths is to read the 
authors who tell them. But since important myths or parts of 
myths are often recorded in obscure authors not suited for 
classroom study or in still more obscure scholiasts or commen- 
tators, the enforced labor of systematic study preparatory to 
teaching them gives a more certain control than one is likely to 
show in the casual explanation of brief allusions in a poet, a his- 
torian, or a philosopher. 

Courses in Greek mythology are probably less common in our 
colleges than courses in Greek literature studied in translation. 
For this reason, and because occasional inquiries about the aims 
and methods of such courses are addressed to me, I have ven- 
tured to present in this paper some of the results of a rather long 
experience on my own part, together with some suggestions as 
to how the thing may be done better than I have been able to do 
it thus far. 

There is no need to stimulate interest in Greek myths as 
stories. Products of a rich and untrammeled imagination, they 
still appeal to both childish hearers and older readers. The 
radiant figures of the gods and the tragic adventures of the 
heroes and heroines have captured the imagination of poets 
through many generations, and the spirit of Greek myths still 
lingers on even in some ultramodern poetry. It is an easy thing, 
but worth while, to undertake, as one aim of a course in mythol- 
ogy, to set forth this influence by definite examples; and in addi- 
tion to such illustrations as can be conveniently brought into 
lectures, one may prescribe a course of reading in the English 


poets who have found inspiration in the ancient sources — from 
the time of Spenser and Shakespeare, who drew their mythical 
material largely from Ovid, to Milton, Landor, Browning, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne, who drank directly from the Greek 
fount. Many high-school teachers have used Professor Gayley’s 
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well-known Classic Myths in English Literature* to good ad- 
vantage, and college students may be set to work upon special 
studies of the influence of Greek myths upon some definite author 


or seffool of authors. 


7, But recent advances in the study of Greek myths have made it 


possible to give mythology a more substantial position in college 
instruction. When studied in the light which has been thrown 
upon them by archaeological discovery and by scientific examina- 
tion of ancient religions, customs, and popular traditions, and 
when, with due caution, the data of anthropology and historical 
sociology are brought to bear upon them, myths are revealed as 
pictures of ancient life and thought which the classical student 
cannot safely neglect. The prehistory of Greece cannot be re- 
constructed from its myths alone, but neither can they be left 


out of account. 
Here there are many misapprehensions to be corrected. We 


recognize now that we must distinguish more carefully myths 
proper, which deal imaginatively with the nature and the doings 


2 The following list of books, confined to English and American publications, 
may be of service to teachers who wish to read or to give instruction in 
mythology: Apollodorus, The Library, translated by Sir J. G. Frazer (Loeb 
Classical Library) : New York, Putnam (2 vols., 1921) ; Edwyn Bevan, Later 
Greek Religion: New York, Dutton (1927), a source-book, with an Introduc- 
tion and translations from the authors; J. E. Carpenter, Comparative Religion: 
New York, Holt (1913); F. M. Cornford, Greek Religious Thought from 
Homer to Alexander: New York, Dutton (1923), a source-book, with transla- 
tions from the authors; Marian R. Cox, Introduction to Folk-lore: Wondon, 
Nutt (1895); Arthur Fairbanks, The Mythology of Greece and Rome: New 
York, Appleton (1907); L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States: Oxford, 
University Press (5 vols., 1896-1909) ; L. R. Farnell, Outline-History of Greek 
Religion: London, Duckworth (1921); L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and 
Ideas of Immortality: Oxford, University Press (1921); W. S. Fox, Greek 
and Roman Mythology: Boston, Marshall Jones (new edition, 1928); Sir J. 
G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (one-volume edition): New York, Macmillan 
(1922) ; C. M. Gayley, The Classic Myths in English Literature: Boston, Ginn 
(1911); W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folklore: New York, Longmans 
(1927) ; Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion?: Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1908) ; G. Howe and G. A. Harrer, A Handbook of 
Classical Mythology: New York, Crofts (1929); W. W. Hyde, Greek Re- 
ligion and Its Survivals: New York, Longmans (1923); Andrew Lang, Cus- 
tom and Myth: New York, Silver, Burdett and Co. (1910); Andrew Lang, 
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of divine, demonic, or at least superhuman beings, from legend 
or saga, which is history veiled in fiction and impossibly exag- 
gerated detail. Schliemann’s discoveries some sixty years ago 
made the existence of [lion a reality, and the study of ancient 
history and geography thereafter found a reasonable explanation 
for the Trojan War in the pressure which that fortress near the 
Dardanelles could exert upon the commerce of the early Greek 
world. But few there were who would then have accepted the 
historical reality of the great outstanding characters in Homer’s 
epic. The fact that all antiquity believed in the reality of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles was not enough to overcome the skepticism 
of the nineteenth century. One might see in Helen a moon god- 
dess, in Achilles a sun god, or accept them both simply as inven- 
tions of the poet; but it seemed childish credulity to take Homer 
at his word. Since that time some able studies have shown that 
folk memory is capable of carrying on a trustworthy tradition 
for what seems an incredibly long time. Approaching the pre- 
history of Greece from another direction, a high authority on 
oriental matters (Dr. E. Forrer) believes that he has found in 
cuneiform inscriptions from Boghaz Keui the names of Eteocles 


Myth, Ritual and Religion: New York, Silver, Burdett and Co. (2 vols., 1913) ; 
R. H. Lowie, Primitive Religion: New York, Boni and Liveright (1924) ; 
R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion: London, Methuen (1909); R. R. 
Marett, Anthropology: New York, Holt (1912); C. H. Moore, The Religious 
Thought of the Greeks *: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1925); Gil- 
bert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1925); Martin Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion: Oxford, Uni- 
versity Press (1925); Martin Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and 
Its Survival in Greek Religion: Oxford, University Press (1927); Erwin 
Rohde, Psyche, the Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality among the 
Greeks, translated by W. B. Hillis: New York, Harcourt (1925); H. J. Rose, 
A Handbook of Greek Mythology: New York, Dutton (1928); H. J. Rose, 
Primitive Culture in Greece: New York, Doran (1925); H. J. Rose, Primitive 
Culture in Italy: New York, Doran (1926); Herbert Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology: New York, Appleton (1886); C. H. Toy, Jntroduction to the His- 
tory of Religion: Boston, Ginn (1920); and E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture : 
New York, Putnam (2 vols., 1920). There are also many useful articles on 
related subjects in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (12 vols., 1908-1922). 
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and Atreus. The identification is not free from doubt’; but if it 
were proved true in the case of two figures of secondary impor- 
tance, would it not be likely a fortiori that the greater names are 
historical ? 

Let us take another illustration, the story of the lesser Ajax. 
Every teacher of Vergil remembers the noxam et furias Aiacis 
Oilei; but it is illuminating indeed to see how Leaf and Farnell 
have shown by painstaking examination of all the evidence, that 
the sacrilege of Ajax must have been a historical fact, however 
uncertain the details of the crime. They find no other way of 
explaining the fact that until late in antiquity Ajax’ tribe, the 
Locrians of Opus, continued to send a tribute of two maidens to 
serve in the temple of the offended Athena at Ilion.‘ 

But if the human and historical element has lately made inroads 
upon the once popular theory that most heroes are “faded gods,” 
it is still necessary to show in a course in mythology how certain 
names, like those of Ariadne and Atalanta, may conceal ancient 
deities, superseded at least in name, while others, like Ion, Aeolus, 
and Dorus, are probably only figments of the primitive historian 
or genealogist — eponyms invented to explain the names of the 
great divisions of the Greek people. 

Methodical study of the folk tales of European nations has 
given the classical mythologists much food for thought. We 
find that certain types of story, often capable of reduction to a 
brief formula, appear in the Mdrchen of Germany and in the 
fairy tales of Russia, Ireland, or Scandinavia. It is a mark of 
such tales that the characters are either nameless or have names 
which suggest their appearance, behavior, or exploits — Schnee- 
wittchen, Hop O’ My Thumb, Swellfoot (Oedipus). In Greece 

$In an article in the Am. Jour. of Semitic Languages xiv (1928), 217-31, 
Professor E. H. Sturtevant discusses Forrer’s interpretation, giving the neces- 
sary references to his articles and to other discussions of the subject. Sturte- 
vant accepts as probable, though not certain, the identification of the name 
Tawagalawas, king of Ahhiyawa, with Eteocles, king of Achaia, but rejects 
Forrer’s attempt to find Atreus in Attarissiyas. 

4Cf. Walter Leaf, Troy, a Study in Homeric Geography: London, Mac- 
millan Co. (1912), 126-44 and 392-96; and Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, pp. 
294-305. 
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the tales tend to be attached to great names or great houses, 
whose historic actuality is beyond question. Hence the need to 
show what in any mythical complex may be historical, what 
features belong to the Mdrchen, what links are forged by the 
genealogist, and what is due simply to the invention of the story 
teller — the last item being especially important when a myth 
has been the subject of a great work of literary art. 

As with folk tale, so with folk custom and with folk belief. 
One does not need to accept all of Sir James G. Frazer’s conclu- 
sions in order to be grateful for the valuable collection of ma- 
terial which he has given us in his Golden Bough; I cite as an 
excellent instance his chapter on the external or separable soul 
— “life token,” as it is sometimes called. With the aid of the 
material gathered there we can see an inner kinship between the 
firebrand upon which the life of Meleager depended and the 
purple lock of hair which Minos cut from the head of Nisus — 
just, by the way, as the hero of modern Greek folk story cuts 
and we 





three golden hairs from the head of the drakos or ogre 
recognize a new significance in Iris’ service to the dying Dido. 
More sympathetic study of Greek religion has clarified our 
ideas of the gods and goddesses as well as the heroes and their 
adventures. It has never been easy for one who follows the 
thoughts of the Greeks themselves rather than modern theories 
about them to accept the great Olympians as mere personifica- 
tions of the forces of nature — wind and water, air and light; 
and it is reassuring to find that these outworn allegories are now 
generally rejected. Wilamowitz and Gilbert Murray still see in 
Apollo a god of the sun or at least of light, but most of us are 
content to oppose to them the authority of Farnell and Rose. 
To me a sociological explanation of the functions of Apollo has 
long seemed the simplest, if we may suppose him to be the god 
of the younger age-class of the primitive Greek tribes, the patron 
and ideal of the young, varying in function according to the 
activities of his worshipers as warriors, hunters, shepherds, or 


tillers of the soil. 
Enough has been said to make it clear that the task of the 
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lecturer on mythology is not a simple one. First he must have a 
thorough familiarity with the sources, must know their dates, 
their interrelations, and the ethnic factors which so largely ac- 
count for their differences in detail. In order to provide illustra- 
tions for lectures or even to judge intelligently the value of the 
illustrations in a textbook, some knowledge of archaeological 
material is necessary, particularly of sculpture and vase painting, 
but also of coins and gems to some extent. Because of the close 
connection which exists between mythology and religion, it is 
necessary to keep abreast of the latest researches on the subject 
of Greek cults, both of gods and of heroes. Many features of 
the myths are better understood if the student has some knowl- 
edge of primitive society — of folk ways regarding the family, 
the clan, the rights of a chief or king; hence the mythologist needs 
to know his way about in the domain of anthropology. Lastly, 
even folk lore, so likely to be despised by the historian and the 
philologist, is indispensable to the student of mythology, for 
many obscure features of Greek myths have been given their 
true meaning by drawing them into comparison with analogous 
tales of non-Hellenic origin. 

Assuming that the instructor is properly prepared in the prin- 
cipal and the related fields, how shall his knowledge be passed on 
to students in such a way that a course in mythology shall be 
something more than a childish “getting by heart” of names and 
stories? This question brings me to the closing feature of this 
paper, some suggestion as to the actual method of conducting a 
course. 

The lecture method is inevitable, because in any capably given 
course in mythology much material will be introduced which is 
not to be found in any single textbook. The choice of a textbook 
is, as always, of secondary importance, if the lecturer brings to 
his subject any originality in outlook and in method; but a text 
must be used, because of the auditory errors which the student 
is sure to make in names and places. Besides he should read in 
his textbook some myths which the lecturer will choose to omit 
as needing little or no comment. Fairbanks’ Mythology of Greece 
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and Rome has been much used and has the advantage of useful 
illustrations as well as numerous references to English poetry 
which has been inspired by Greek myths. Furthermore it is a 
sensible and scholarly work. For up-to-date scholarship and ac- 
curacy the new //andbook of Greek Mythology by H. J. Rose 
deserves the highest praise, and it has a valuable feature in the 
form of a chapter on Mdarchen or fairy-tale elements that are 
recognizable in Greek and Roman myths. W. S. Fox’s Mythology 
of Greece and Rome in the “Mythology of All Nations” series 
is an attractive work and represents a thorough study of the 
subject, though I cannot accept some of its conclusions. In its 
original form (published in 1916) the book was too expensive 
to be widely used. A new and cheaper edition was issued in 
1928, but apparently it is reprinted without revision and with 
no additions except an index. The new Handbook of Mythology 
by Howe and Harrer may serve a useful purpose as a reference 
book for schools but cannot be recommended for college courses 
because of its alphabetical arrangement and because the compilers 
have exercised little critical judgment upon the material, group- 
ing together indiscriminately early and late versions of the myths 
and failing to separate genuine popular tradition from literary 
treatments of the stories. 

Several illustrated lectures should form part of the course, 
especially if a textbook without illustrations, like Rose’s, is used. 
In choosing the illustrations it is important that one should not 
depend too much upon sculpture, especially upon Hellenistic 
sculpture, which often represents a conception of the gods that 
is overrefined or even decadent. The average Greek’s idea of 
the gods is far better given by vase paintings; and even the 
earlier vase paintings, for all their quaint homeliness, should not 
be neglected. To get slides from ceramic sources is not an easy 
matter unless one has access to a first-class archaeological library, 
for good slides cannot be made from poor cuts. But some dealers 
have now accumulated a good selection of slides from Greek vase 
paintings, and a satisfactory mythological list can be built up 


gradually at comparatively small expense. 
A very important feature of a course in mythology is the re- 
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quired supplementary reading, which should be checked either 
by giving special tests or by demanding outlines or abstracts of 
the reading done. Under the head of supplementary reading 
many different kinds of material can be included. I mention a 
number of different items, not all of which can easily be got 
into the program of any one year, but all of which I have either 
tried or mean to try in the future. For example, one may list 
passages from the Greek authors (in good translations) which 
illustrate some myths; to make in this way a complete source- 
book is impossible, of course, because of the all-pervading char- 
acter of mythology and also because some interesting myths are 
told in out-of-the-way authors and commentators. As has been 
suggested already, one may set students to work upon modern 
poetry, studying the influence of ancient legends upon the mod- 
ern imagination and observing the extraordinary frequency of 
mythical allusions in modern literature. In order that the student 
may see for himself the relation of Greek mythology to studies 
in general folk lore and in primitive custom and belief, I regular- 
ly assign some reading in such books as Andrew Lang’s Custom 
and Myth and Myth, Ritual and Religion, Cox’s Introduction 
to Folklore, Tylor’s Primitive Culture, and the one-volume edi- 
tion of Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

It is not easy for the maker of such a course to appraise its 
value and results. It cannot be described as a nursery for classical 
scholarship; the nurslings come too late. But it can be fairly 
claimed that the influence of the course counts for something in 
increasing the respect in which Greek and Latin studies are held 
—an indirect benefit, but not an inconsiderable one. For a large 
group of students it serves as an introduction to the understand- 
ing of folk lore and mythology in general, and one or two budding 
anthropologists have testified to its value in their own mental 
equipment. Finally the classical students who take the course 
gain something from the systematic study of the myths, which 
they would otherwise consider only as isolated phenomena; and 
they often find some profit in a more thorough analysis and inter- 
pretation than is provided in the general run of commentaries on 
the classical authors. 














THE FOUNDATIONS OF LATIN 


By H. C. Nutrine 
University of California 


According to the Report of the Classical Investigation (Part 
I, p. 32) “the indispensable primary immediate objective in the 
study of Latin is progressive development of ability to read and 
understand Latin.” And it is urged that, to this end, the student 
be trained in reading in the Latin word order (ibid., p. 189). 

Under the conditions that now prevail in the schools of Amer- 
ica, it is far easier to state these aims than to realize them, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that more than half of the pupils who 
begin Latin drop the subject as early as the end of the second 
year. 

This being the case, it is obvious that a sure and adequate 
foundation must be laid very early in the course, if any large 
proportion of those enrolled are to have the opportunity to ac- 
quire real power to read an author such as Caesar or Nepos. 

An interested observer may well be pardoned for questioning 
seriously whether effective training for this purpose is afforded 
by the newer type of beginning texts now flooding the market. 
Among their outstanding features we note (1) extensive atten- 
tion to outside issues, (2) lack of a vigorous attack upon the 
forms of tlie noun and verb, and (3) the postponement of the 
subjunctive to the second year. 

The time spent on outside issues naturally detracts from the 
hours available for Latin, the weak hold on forms is an effective 
bar to rapid and accurate comprehension of the Latin sentence, 
and the lack of the subjunctive delays the possibility of attack 
upon any Latin author. 

In this connection, a strikingly pertinent remark is made by 
Quintilian, Rome’s greatest schoolmaster. He says that, first and 
foremost, a boy must learn his forms, adding that he is moved to 
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the statement of this obvious truth by the fact that many make 
the mistake of striving for a show of proficiency, without laying 
first an adequate foundation. To quote him exactly (Just. Orat. 
1, 4, 22 

Nomina declinare et verba in primis pueri discant; neque enim aliter 
pervenire ad intellectum sequentium possunt; quod etiam monere super- 
vacuum erat, nisi ambitiosa festinatione plerique a postcrioribus incipe- 
rent et, dum ostentare discipulos circa speciosiora malunt, compendio 
morarentur. 


The Roman lads of Quintilian’s day surely had ideal training 
in Latin by the direct method; and if even they needed to make a 
business of memorizing the forms as an indispensable preliminary 
to further instruction in the use of the language, what shall we 
say of the youth of today, who begin with no knowledge at all of 
the subject and who are expected to learn to read Latin in a brief 
course of study, with instruction at the rate of five hours a week 
during the school year? And if slurring over the important matter 
of mastering the forms was bad for the Roman youth, what of 
our young people who are trying to achieve control in a language 
that is foreign to them? 

Despite the trend of present-day educational theory, there is 
much to be said in favor of an early and a thorough mastery of 
the forms of Latin —a mastery so complete that the paradigms 
can be repeated forward or backward, together with instant iden- 
tification of the general range of meaning of each form. To at- 
tempt prompt acquisition of the power to read Latin without 
such essential preparation is on a par with undertaking to con- 
struct a piece of nicely adjusted machinery without knowing how 
to handle and apply the necessary tools. 

At this point it seems to the writer that there is considerable 
misunderstanding. Apparently it is assumed that the learning of 
forms is a hardship and that the process should be made easy by 
subdivision and roundabout approach. As a matter of fact, it is 
natural for young students to memorize forms, and for many it 
is a positive pleasure. There really is no good reason why this 
part of the Latin foundation should not be laid fully and firmly 
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at the very start. It is the corner stone of success in the matter 
of mastering Latin. 

This statement applies also to the learning of the forms of the 
subjunctive; for there is no proper approach to the narrative of 
Caesar, if this mood is left out of account. Think of the wt-clause 
(purpose and result), the ne-clause (with verbs of fearing), the 
cum-construction,’ subjunctive relative clauses, clauses subordi- 
nate in indirect discourse, etc. These fundamental things should 
not be left to the hazard of a last-minute scramble. 

Of course, if the makers of beginning texts choose to ignore 
the fact that the Report of the Classical Investigation declares 
that the primary and immediate objective of the study of Latin 
is “progressive development of ability to read Latin,” they may 
be able to provide more or less poorly “made” Latin? that will 
serve as a basis for the study of the derivation of English words 
or other extraneous subjects; but they are off the highroad that 
leads to proficiency in Latin itself. 

We are beginning to know more about Caesar’s style of writ- 
ing; and it proves that he, of all Latin authors, is perhaps the 
best suited for practice in reading in the Latin order.* Obviously, 
to make best use of this opening, the students must be made 
familiar with the common materials that Caesar uses in the com- 
position of his sentences; and here a knowledge of the subjunc- 
tive forms and uses is absolutely essential, as already noted. 

Some may be moved to ask: If we spend our time in learning 
to read Latin, what of the many other objectives to which we 

1In Caesar even “temporal” cum-clauses of the past employ the subjunctive; 
cf. the CLAssicAL JouRNAL xvi (1920), 26-29. 

2 The fact that the subjunctive is not known to the student may easily tempt 
the author of a text to substitute incorrect and misleading turns, such as cum 
with the indicative in situations where Caesar’s use calls for the subjunctive. 


Such procedure is all too common, even in books of the older type. For example, 
the imperfect tense is naturally introduced first of the past tenses of the indic- 
ative, because it is made on the present stem. The student sees it used and uses 
it himself in sentences where the perfect should be employed, this wrong practice 
causing difficulty for years afterward. 

3 Cf. Mignonette Spilman, “Learning to Read in the Latin Order,” the CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL XXIV (1929), 323-37. 
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must devote some minutes each day? More pertinent is the 
counter question: If, in a course of study extending over two 
years, we devote a large part of each period to outside matters, 
how can the student hope to realize the primary aim of securing 
a working knowledge of the Latin language? 

The issues here have become strangely mixed. Experience has 
shown clearly that, when attention is directed to the sole business 
of laying a sound and complete foundation for the mastery of 
Latin, the by-products take care of themselves more or less, with- 
out all this intensive cultivation. Hear what the framers of the 
Report have to say in this connection: 

Finally, it is to be borne in mind that . . . the first and indispensable 
objective in teaching Latin and Greek is progressive development of 
power to read the languages; for upon the attainment of this objective 
the attainment of the other objectives of Latin and Greek depends.* 

The writer is inclined to think that Quintilian knew what he 
was talking about: “Above all else (in primis) have boys learn 
the forms of the noun and the verb; for otherwise they cannot 
attain to a mastery of that which lies farther on.” 


4Cf. the CLAssicaL JouRNAL xvii (1923), 567. The italics are mine. 














LIGHT READING FROM THE PAPYRI 


By AbELINE BELLE HAWES 
Wellesley College 


For the student of life in the Roman Empire the papyri of the 
Graeco-Roman period which have been found in Egypt and pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt,’ furnish much entertaining reading. 
They are indeed mere fragments for the most part, a miscella- 
neous collection of scraps, and some of the most interesting might 
be said to be of the least importance. But their value consists in 
their nonvalue, in the very fact that they are so unimportant, so 
commonplace, for in becoming acquainted with the people of any 
time there is nothing more useful than the commonplace. The 
reason why so many of these scraps are still in existence is not 
that they were saved as something valuable, but merely that it was 
easier to throw worthless papyrus rolls away than to destroy them; 
and so it is on rubbish heaps that many of them have been found. 
The contents vary greatly in character, but they cover the entire 
period of the Roman Empire and the whole range of ordinary 
human life, and they bring the reader into direct contact with the 
writer and the age in which they were written. 

The fragments are so miscellaneous that no exact classification 
would be possible, but the business documents might be considered 
as a class by themselves. These are both numerous and varied. 
Some of them give information in regard to methods of keeping 
accounts, and from others much may be learned of the banking 
system. It seems evident that under the Ptolemies banking was a 
government monopoly; but under the Romans, when every town 
had banks, all restrictions were removed and private banks were 
very common. It would be necessary to go far back in the history 

1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1-xvu (1898-1927) : London and Boston, Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, Graeco-Roman Branch. 
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of civilization to find the beginning of the banking system, and the 
development of this in Greek and Roman lands has not yet re- 
ceived the attention that it should have from students of economic 
history. 

Contracts of many kinds are found and in great number. 
From some of them much may be learned in regard to terms of 
contract in general and in regard to wages. In certain ones the 
personal appearance of the contracting parties is described in such 
a way that there could be no mistaking them. One contract with a 
carpenter arranges for the making of a wagon yoke and a basket. 
This seems rather a peculiar combination until we learn that the 
carpenter lived in a village where basket-weaving had not become 
the special trade that it was in cities. The many references to 
baskets in the papyri recall the many baskets which have been 
found in Egypt, some of which are of great beauty. One inter- 
esting contract was that between a flageolet player and the owner 
of a vineyard, by which the musician was hired to play to the 
wine-treaders while they worked. The object was evidently not 
the entertainment of the workers, but to furnish the rhythm which 
would aid their movements. One may wonder if the vintagers ever 
tried to induce the musician to play slowly. Marriage contracts are 
very numerous and some of them contain specific agreements as 
to the division of property in case of a separation. We find records 
of divorce also, and from one of these we learn that it was “owing 
to some evil deity” that a man and his wife had separated. There 
is also the announcement of the breaking of an engagement. This 
notice is given by the girl’s father, who asserts that his intended 
son-in-law had been “giving himself over to lawless deeds not fit 
to be put into writing.’’ Since this is the case, he “thinks it well 
that the engagement should be dissolved.”’ 

There are many records of lawsuits and trials the reading of 
which is interesting, especially for the details they furnish in re- 
gard to legal procedure, even though, like most trials in court, 
they show to the reader much of the sordid side of life. In one 
case suit was brought against a nurse for the recovery of a child, 
a foundling, whom, so it was said, she was attempting to carry 
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away. The defense claimed that the foundling had died and that 
the child whom the nurse wanted to take away was her own. This 
claim was sustained on the ground of the strong resemblance of 
the child to the woman who asserted that she was its mother. It 
was proved, however, that she had been receiving money for the 
support of the one who had died, and this she was ordered to 
refund. The story is continued by a second document, which shows 
that the man who claimed the foundling was not satisfied with the 
decision but wished to get possession of the living child, and com- 
plaint is brought against him by the father of the child. Since no 
record is found in regard to the result of this, the story remains 
unfinished. 

Complaints of various kinds are numerous, and petitions also 
addressed to the chief of police or some magistrate. Disputes be- 
tween villages seem to have been very common as there are many 
instances of these. In one case each group complained that its prop- 
erty had been seized by the other, and it is probable that they both 
spoke the truth. Complaints of theft include almost everything 
that could be stolen, and many varieties of fraud are illustrated. 
Complaints of desertion are made both by wives and by husbands. 
The charge brought by one man states that his wife had not only 
deserted him but had also carried away some of his possessions. 
A formal complaint against a priest, charging him with “letting 
his hair grow too long and wearing woolen clothes,” makes one 
wonder what the law was in regard to such matters. The fact that 
petitions similar to those found in the papyri are still common 
in Egypt gives an added interest to the ones of long ago. Scribes 
who write for the illiterate not only letters and simple contracts 
but petitions also, may still be seen at their tables in the streets ; 
and while their official title is “public writers,” the name used by 
the populace is “petition men.’”” Among the examples found in the 
papyri there is one in which a village priest appeals to a prefect 
in behalf of a soldier who had deserted. The priest begs that the 
soldier be pardoned “just this once,” with the rather naive argu- 
ment that, if he ever does desert again, he can be punished for both 
attempts at the same time! Another petition is from the father of 
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a young man who, after he had already been enrolled in a legion, 
thought that he would prefer the cavalry instead. It is noticeable 
that the father himself was very loath to take the matter up, but 
finally yielded to the entreaties of his wife and daughter, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in having the transfer effected. Another 
interesting petition is from twin sisters who were attendants in 
the temple of Serapis and had not received an allowance which 
was their due. The girls say quite justly that, if this matter is set 
right, they will be better able to perform their temple duties ; and 
it is gratifying to learn that they were reimbursed. 

Documents referring to taxes have been found in great number, 
including among other items both complaints of extortion by tax 
collectors, and lists of taxpayers who had not paid. In some cases 
the purpose of the tax is stated; e. g. for the support of public 
physicians, for the maintenance of the police, and for various 
other objects. There are many examples also of customs regula- 
tions, including laws as to the payment of duty, the right of 
search, written receipts, and indeed almost everything connected 
with customs. 

There are public notices of many kinds, those referring to local 
elections, death notices, a few birth notices, orders to all persons 
away from home to return for the census, reports of accidents, 
and reports of various events. One notice was set up by the parents 
of a prodigal son stating that they would no longer be responsible 
for his debts. 

Examples of wills are numerous. These are of interest as show- 
ing the form of a will, in some cases also on account of the specific 
reasons which are given for the bequests, or for a clause referring 
to relatives who were disinherited. 

One very interesting document is a postal register which gives 
all details in regard to the receipt and dispatch of registered let- 
ters. Such records seem to have been kept with as much exactness 
as in the registered-letter department of a modern post office. 

We find applications for positions, and there are many docu- 
ments referring to apprenticeships, which make it possible to study 
that system in some detail. One of these, which refers to an ap- 
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prenticeship to a shorthand writer, shows that the course in ste- 
nography generally covered two years but that a bright pupil 
might “become perfect” in a shorter time. That the stenographers 
of the Roman Empire were exceedingly skillful is well known. 

Among the most interesting documents are those which refer 
to social life in the villages. Community festivals were frequent, 
and the number of dinner invitations shows that dinner parties 
were very common. Of special interest in connection with dinners 
are the fragments of a cookbook which were published a few years 
ago. Clubs and societies of various kinds existed in Egypt, as in 
all other parts of the Roman Empire; and one document gives the 
accounts of a dining club. From this we learn that bread, wine, 
and garlands were all extras. There is also a certificate of club 
membership signed by several of the officers. The references to 
clubs in the papyri recall an inscription which shows that in Alex- 
andria there was an organized Woman’s Club. 

The fragments of classical literature found in the papyri indi- 
cate that Greek literature was well represented in Egyptian towns 
and that as late as the end of the third century of our era there 
was much Greek literature of the classical period still in existence 
which was afterwards lost. The passages from classical authors 
which have been recovered are too numerous to be included in 
this article, but besides these there are remains of contemporary 
writings which have a certain human interest, although they could 
not be called literature. These include Christian documents in 
great variety, theological fragments for instance, extracts from 
sermons, and a fourth century example of early Christian hymnol- 
ogy. Many examples of prayers are found, both Christian and 
those to pagan deities. Among them are instances of oracular 
prayers. One man in doubt whether to be married or not consults 
the oracle for advice. There are schoolboy compositions also, one 
of which is a highly moral tale about a parricide who thought to 
escape justice by fleeing into the desert. But in the desert he met 
with righteous retribution, for both a lion and a poisonous serpent 
were waiting for him. 

Of all the writings which have been preserved in the papyri 
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there are none more interesting than the personal letters that were 
written without any thought that they would ever be read by any- 
one except the one to whom they were addressed. For giving real- 
ity to any period in the past nothing is more valuable than con- 
temporary letters, and many of those found in Egypt are so vivid 
that in reading them one begins to feel acquainted with the writ- 
ers. Many of them are illiterate, full of grammatical blunders ; but 
in some cases the illiteracy itself lends piquancy. All kinds of let- 
ters are represented, dealing with various subjects. One of the 
business letters shows that the writer had had some disagreement 
with his correspondent. He returns one which the other had writ- 
ten, so that he might “read it in a sober mood and be self- 
condemned.” Another man criticizes his correspondent for begin- 
ning a letter with a complaint which might so annoy the recipient 
that he would read no farther. In some of the letters of the latest 
period, from the fifth to the seventh centuries, we find extravagant 
forms of address which are quite oriental. A grocer, e.g., is ad- 
dressed as a “true brotherliness,’’ and a rug-maker is a “magnifi- 
cent and all-wise friendliness.’’ There is a letter of the sixth cen- 
tury written by one lawyer to another, which is extremely menac- 
ing in tone; but it is addressed to the “most illustrious, most wise, 
worthy of all reverence, dearest brother, and most illustrious ad- 
vocate.”’ 

There are many letters of introduction, the form of which is 
very similar to that which is still used. We find also some kind 
letters of sympathy to people who were suffering grief or were 
in any trouble. Among the numerous notes of invitation there is 
one in which the writer shows himself a little hurt because his 
invitation to a birthday party had not been accepted: “*You doubt- 
less had better things to do; that is why you neglected us.”’ 

Of family letters there are all kinds: from parents to children, 
from children to parents, and those between brothers and sisters. 
They are full of references to the various little matters of every- 
day life, and are of interest just because they are so common- 
place and so natural. Complaints that the correspondent had not 
written are very common. Many of these letters show an eager 
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desire to have all the news from home and to hear about the neigh- 
bors. One says: “As to the bald-headed man, write me how his 
hair is growing again. Do not fail to do this.’ In another the 
writer says that he had intended to return home earlier, but had 
waited to see whether Isas was in love or not. That important 
question remains unanswered, since there is no sequel to this 
letter. There are many long letters from people who are away 
from home, which give detailed directions about home affairs; 
and some of these are rather cryptic and arouse curiosity as to 
just what they mean. One man who is away on business hopes 
that he may soon “escape from the talking’ and return home. 
Most of us know what it is to wish sometimes that we could 
escape from the talking. There are several letters in which a wife 
is urged not to be anxious about her husband, who is away, for 
all is going well with him and with his affairs. In one case the 
wife, who is away, is urged to return home as soon as possible, for 
her husband is so lonely without her that he cannot endure it any 
longer. Another wife, who is urged to go to her husband as soon 
as possible, does not go; and while the husband is troubled by this 
he does not seem to be surprised. 

The frequent reference to clothes in the family letters is very 
noticeable, and also the frequent reference to presents; and in 
many cases articles of clothing are sent as presents. Here is a let- 
ter from a father to his son, telling him that he should wear white 
robes with purple cloaks, but that robes of other colors ought to 
be worn with myrtle-colored cloaks. A letter from a woman in 
regard to some clothes which she is sending says: “I think you 
will be able to tell which are your daughter’s.”” This seems to in- 
dicate that it was easier then than it is now to distinguish between 
the dress of mother and daughter. A father writes to his son: 
“You will receive two wristbands which your brother Pausanias 
went to the expense of having made for a present to you. Write 
and acknowledge their receipt.” The same letter states that a 
pattern of the material of which a robe had been ordered was in- 
closed “‘to see if Nicanor likes it.” Another letter says: “I am 


sending you one tunic, one cloak, a veil, and half a large pig. If 
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you want anything more, let me know.” A letter from a mother 
to her son, whose teacher had gone away, tells him to find an- 
other teacher as soon as he can, and then adds: “Do not hesitate 
to write me about anything which you need.” That sentence, or 
one very similar, is constantly found in letters from parents to 
children. 

Letters from sons and daughters to parents are found in great 
abundance. One son is very anxious about his father, fearing that 
something has happened to him and wishing that his father would 
carry an identity mark. There is a pathetic letter from a prodigal 
son to his mother, saying that he is “ashamed to go home because 
he is dressed in rags,” but begging her forgiveness. A soldier of 
the second century, writing to his father, tells of the danger at sea 
from which he had just been saved. Then he writes of his hope 
of speedy promotion and says that he is sending a little portrait of 
himself. There is a letter written in the second or third century 
A.D. from a very young boy to his father, which aroused some 
interest when it was first published because of its dictatoria! lan- 
guage. The boy wanted his father to take him to Alexandria; and 
it would seem that on other occasions he had found threats useful 
in obtaining what he wanted, for he writes: “If you won’t take 
me with you to Alexandria, I won’t write to you, or speak to you, 
or say goodby to you,” and more to the same effect. Then he 
quotes his mother as saying: “It upsets him so to be left at home.”’ 
The letter contains still other demands from the boy, with threats 
as to what he will do if they are not heeded. 

In only a few cases are these letters connected in any way with 
one another, but there is one series of fourteen, found in a single 
house, which are mainly letters exchanged between different 
members of the same family. This was a Roman family, who in 
writing always used the Greek language, though not always with 
perfect accuracy. Most of the letters are from the grandfather, 
Gemellus by name, who was decidedly the head of the family. He 
was a large landowner, and the letters contain many details in re- 
gard to agricultural affairs. The old man evidently kept the man- 
agement of the estates in his own hands; and if he was dissatisfied 
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with the ggoceedings of any of his subordinates, he did not hesi- 
tate to say so in plain terms. “Do not neglect my instructions,” is 
repeated in almost every letter. The personality of Gemellus, who 
was seventy-seven years old when the latest letter was written, is 
made very vivid. He was shrewd and determined, knowing how 
he wanted to have things done and insisting that his directions 
should be followed. There are passages, however, numerous ref- 
erences to birthdays and other family festivals, which indicate 
that he was as kind and generous as he was exacting. 

Many of these letters which give us glimpses of the Roman 
period in Egypt might have been written in almost any age of the 
world, and there is one from a soldier to his mother, written in the 
second century of our era, almost every word of which might 
have been written by an American soldier in France in the year 
1918. He explains that the reason why he has not been able to send 
his mother a letter before is that he has been in camp. Then he 
acknowledges presents which she has sent him, assures her that 
his health is good, that all is going well, and that he does not want 
her to worry about him. 

Some letters are to be noticed for having subject matter of 
general rather than personal interest. We find, e.g., a correspond- 
ence concerning a strike of workers in a stone quarry early in the 
second century. One letter tells of floods and the suffering caused 
by them. In another a riot is described by a man who had wit- 
nessed it and says that his soul had been “tempest tossed and 
surging amid dangers.”’ The editors remark that the style of this 
letter was apparently modeled on that of the romance writers. 
From a letter which gives a vivid description of the annual rise 
of the Nile, ‘‘the blessed, fertilizing river of Egypt,” as the writer 
calls it, it is interesting to learn that observations as to the amount 
of the rise from day to day were carefully made as early as the 
sixth century. 

There are several letters referring to tourists in Egypt, and it is 
interesting to compare them with what may be learned on that 
subject from other sources. The earliest dated record of a Roman 
tourist in Egypt is a papyrus of the year 112 B.c., but after Egypt 
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became a Roman province they went in great numbers. As tour- 
ists the Romans of the Empire have been rivaled only by the 
Americans of the twentieth century. From Strabo we may learn 
what the regular tour was in the time of Augustus, and other 
records in literature also make it clear that the normal itinerary of 
the tourists of the Roman Empire was very similar to that of the 
tourists of today.” The author of one of the papyrus letters says 
that he took the journey because it was the fashion: “Since many 
go on journeys and even take a voyage by ship in order that they 
may see works of art made by hands, I have followed their exam- 
ple.’ He then adds that he had written on temple walls the names 
of his friends so that they might be remembered forever. Most 
of the tourists who visited the Tombs, which were as famous 
then as they are now, were enthusiastic in their admiration; and 
one of them writes: ‘““Those who have not seen this place have 
never seen anything.’’ One man, however, frankly admits that he 
was bored and says that he “admired nothing but the stone.” 
There were many women among the Roman visitors, and records 
of whole families who were touring Egypt are also to be found. 
Family parties taking a journey together seem to have been com- 
mon. 

The more one reads of these papyri, unimportant though they 
may be called, the nearer to ourselves do the people of the early 
centuries of our era seem. “How modern they were!” we some- 
times say. But we might just as well say: “How ancient we are!” 
The passing of the centuries has very little effect on the nature of 
man, and there is much truth in the old saying that the more hu- 
man society changes, the more it remains the same. 

2Cf. Paus. rx, 36, 5: “It appears to be a characteristic of the Greeks to 
admire what they see abroad more than what they see at home. For while dis- 
tinguished historians have given us the minutest descriptions of the Egyptian 
pyramids, they have not even mentioned the treasury of Minyas and the walls 
of Tiryns, which are not a whit less wonderful.” — From J. G. Frazer’s Pausa- 


nias’s Description of Greece, translated with a Commentary: London, Macmil- 
lan Co. (six vols., 1898). 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 





TACITUS, AGRICOLA XLVI, AND CICERO, ARCHIAS 
12, 30 


It is a well-known fact that Tacitus was a great student and 
admirer of Cicero and that the Agricola shows traces of this in- 
fluence, especially in the epilogue, Chapter xLv1. Commentators, 
however, so far have failed to take any note of the similarity of 
thought and parallelism of phrase shared by this last chapter of 
the Agricola and the latter part of Cicero, Archias 12, 30. The 
likeness is too great to be passed over lightly. 

Tacitus is exhorting specifically Agricola’s wife and daughter, 
and in general all of his audience of readers, to keep alive the 
memory of Agricola’s great deeds in life not by statues alone but 
by imitating his virtues in their own lives. For comparison the 
whole chapter is important, but the most pertinent lines are: 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore 
extinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas . . . ad contemplationem 
virtutum tuarum voces ... formam@que ac figuram animi magis quam 
corporis complectantur; non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus quae 
marmore aut aere finguntur; sed ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus 
imbecilla ac mortalia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenere et expri- 
mere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. 

In the oration Cicero has just informed the judges that Archias 
is writing a poem on his consulship, and in the passage quoted 
below he indulges in a train of thought very similar to that of 
Tacitus, except that he rests his own hope of immortality upon the 
lasting quality of literature rather than upon express imitation 
of his deeds: 
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An statuas et imagines non animorum simulacra, sed corporum studiose 
multi summi homines reliquerunt: consiliorum relinquere ac virtutum 
nostrarum effigiem nonne multo malle debemus, summis ingentis expres- 
sam et politam? Ego vero omnia quae gerebam iam tum in gerendo 
spargere me ac disseminare arbitrabar in orbis terrae memoriam sempi- 
ternam. Haec vero sive a meo sensu post mortem afutura est, sive, ut 
sapientissimi homines putaverunt, ad aliquam animi mei partem pertine- 
bit, nunc quidem certe cogitatione quadam speque delector. 


But the thought, however strikingly similar, is not the single 
criterion by which the relationship of these two pieces of writing 
is inferred, since in many ancient authors can be found ideas like 
those above (see Furneau’s edition * of the Agricola). It is in the 
diction and phraseology that the greatest resemblance occurs. 
Compare: 

Tacitus Cicero 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, Si, Haec vero sive a meo sensu post 
ut sapientibus placet, non cum cor- mortem afutura est, sive, ut sapien- 
pore extinguuntur magnae animae  tissimi homines putaverunt, ad ali- 

quam animi mei partem pertinebit 
Especially noticeable are the two phrases: 


ut sapientibus placet ut sapientissimi homines puta- 
verunt 


And further: 


imaginibus quae marmore aut statuas et imagines 
aere finguntur 
simulacra vultus non animorum simulacra sed cor- 
porum 
virtutum tuarum virtutum nostrarum 
tenere et exprimere expressam et politam 
magnae animae, animi, mentis animi, animorum 


It is interesting to note further that Tacitus in the last sentence 
of the Agricola (nam multos veterum velut inglorios et ignobilis 
oblivio obruit; Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus superstes 
erit) shares the same idea expressed in the passage of Cicero 
above. 

It is a great tribute to the remarkable influence of Cicero upon 
Tacitus that the latter in spite of his undeniably original style 


1 Second edition revised by J. G. C. Anderson: Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1922), notes ad loc. 
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lapses at the appropriate place back into the diction and phraseol- 
ogy of his master. 
M. H. GRIFFIN 
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UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 
A REMINISCENCE OF HOMER IN SAPPHO 


In Aristophanes’ Knights, vs. 730, there is the well-known 
parody of Sappho. The Paphlagonian is calling upon Demus for 
help. Demus comes out saying: Tis & Ilagiayav, advxei oe ; 

Is it not possible that Sappho, in writing the Ode to Aphrodite, 
had in mind a scene from Homer? Just as Paphlagon calls to 
Demus for help and just as Sappho calls upon Aphrodite, so 
Polyphemus calls to the Cyclopes. And they, hearing his cry, come 
and stand about the cave and ask him étt & xydor (Odyssey Ix, 
402). The language in the Ode to Aphrodite resembles this. The 
two passages should be compared in their entirety. But here we 
may cite: 

Ott. Snite xnéxovda xdrte 
Sntite xaAnur, 


Again, Homer introduces two lines (Odyssey 1x, 405 f) by the 
words 7] py tts. This is paralleled by ai 8€ yy in two lines of Sap- 
pho. 

The cadence of the two passages is more conclusive than any 
detail can be. It is worth considering particularly in view of the 
fact that in the same poem of Sappho ites is reminiscent of 


Homer and is likewise parodied by Aristophanes.’ 
1Cf. Od. xvi, 23; xvu, 41; x1, 57; Jl. vir, 25; xi, 250; etc., and Aristoph- 
anes, Birds, vs. 680: ijAdec, Ades, Spins. 
HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


CoLoRADO COLLEGE 


THE “END” OF THE ODYSSEY 


All the Higher Critics of the Odyssey stress the fact that the 
scholium to xx111, 296 has this sentence: “Aristarchus as well as 
Aristophanes said that this is the end (té&os) of the Odyssey.” 
Wilamowitz has asserted on the basis of this sentence that there 
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must have been texts of the Odyssey in Alexandria which ended 
with this very verse. Bethe in Hermes Liu (1918), 444-46 and in 
the Vorwort to the second volume of his second edition of Dich- 
tung und Sage has attacked the position of Wilamowitz, giving 
the references, and tries to prove that téos does not mean the 
end in the sense of the terminus, but the end in the sense of the 
goal, the climax, the crisis of the poem. 

A beautiful confirmation of this theory of Professor Bethe’s is 
found in the scholium to /liad 1, 5, appearing in Venetus B (i.e. 
not in the great Venetus A) ; hence it seems to have been over- 
looked. The scholiast is discussing the words, “And the will of 
Zeus was being fulfilled’; and he adds, “The will of Zeus was 
fulfilled in the fact that those who had done wrong paid a worthy 
punishment for the wrongs they had done, and this is the end 
(télos) of the Jliad.” The phrase here is exactly the same as that 
in Xx111, 296, with the change of the word Odyssey to the word 
Thad. 

The goal, the climax, the téos, of the Jliad is reached, when 
the guilty have paid the penalty for their wrongdoings; the goal, 
the climax, the téoc, of the Odyssey has been reached, when the 
absent husband and the faithful wife have been reunited. 

The téhos¢ of the Jliad was reached in Book xxu, with the death 
of Hector; and no one is punished in the //iad after that book. 
But in the Odyssey the téAos was not reached until near the end 
of the twenty-third book. Here again the kindred structure of the 
two poems appears, for in each the close of the poem comes sev- 
eral hundred verses after the goal, the climax, the téAos. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








Book Reviews 


HERBERT CHARLES ELMER, Latin Grammar: New York, Mac- 
millan Company (1928). Pp. xx+327. 

Professor Gildersleeve once remarked facetiously that he was 
sorry he had ever written a Latin grammar. He had in mind the 
fate of Donatus, in the phrase degere sub Donato. Thirty years 
ago when Professor Elmer was publishing extended studies in 
Latin syntax, he probably had no intention of writing the present 
book ; but when two years ago he discussed with severity “Some 
Shortcomings of Our Latin Grammars” (Class. Wk. xx [1926], 
59-62 and 67-70), it was clear that there were premonitions of a 
nescio quid maius nascitur. The result is a grammar of modest 
size, marked by its clear statements and its independence of view. 

In its conciseness and brevity of description the work stands 
at the modern end of a long development in which the studies of 
Cornell grammarians have played an important part. It was at 
Ithaca that Professor Hale began his studies in Latin syntax. 
Here Professor Bennett sponsored the short Latin grammar 
type, with which certain German educators had experimented. 
An older generation will recall that several short editions of 
standard grammars soon appeared in rivalry of Bennett, but not 
one of these survived a disastrously short bid for a market. Some 
quality besides brevity is required. Bennett caught this, and no 
doubt Elmer has it. Still there is a peril in trying to simplify so 
complex a thing as Latin syntax, which has many rings of 
growth. 

This complexity, as well as the subjective factor, explains why 
at various periods we have had emphasis in our grammars on 
the metaphysical, the psychological, the historical, the sociologi- 
cal, and latterly the descriptive. In England Roby, Kennedy, 
and Sonnenschein roughly illustrate this succession. Escape to 
the descriptive has generally been attended by some compromise ; 
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so Bennett published the Appendix and Latin Language, and 
Elmer refers to his articles and often adds scholarly footnotes. 
A simple example illustrates the different methods. The descrip- 
tive grammar will merely give ci nomen fuit Iulius (or Iulio) ; 
cf. Elmer § 170, n.1: “The name itself often becomes dative by 
attraction.” Full historical data with distribution among authors 
will be found in Gildersleeve-Lodge or Lane. A sociological ele- 
ment is added when it is shown that the dative of the name is 
the older construction, that with expansion and the advent of 
foreigners the name itself became more significant, and that 
thereupon it tends to appear as nominative rather than dative. 
The particular phrase may not be important, but where there is a 
diversity of statement no grammar may have the final word. 
That word is possible only after all examples of a particular Lat- 
in usage have been collected in a sort of cross-section of authors 
from the earliest to the latest period. The results of many such 
studies are fortunately available, and they both aid and embar- 
rass the grammarian who seeks to simplify. Elmer’s treatment of 
verbs of remembering may illustrate. It is clearly based upon 
Babcock’s able study in Corn. Stud. Class. Phil. xtv (1901). 
What Elmer gives us is therefore authoritative, but what he omits 
from Babcock’s convenient summary is not unimportant. 

Hale and Bennett sometimes disagreed energetically, and Elmer 
often drew the direct fire of each. In Elmer’s criticisms of gram- 
mars, Bennett in particular is the target, a dozen times perhaps. 
His criticism of Bennett in the matter of refert and inéerest is not 
quite fair. Every grammarian knows that refert is the earlier 
(not “earliest,” sic Elmer § 161), and that metri causa it is used 
throughout in dactylic poetry, but interest is far more common 
in classical prose. After describing the usage of the more common 
word, Bennett says (§ 211, 4): “Refert follows interest in its 
construction, except that it rarely takes the Genitive of the per- 
son.” That this is true syntactically is obvious; that it is not true 
historically Bennett was well aware; and that the historical side 
is faultlessly given by Bennett both in the Appendix and in Latin 
Language was surely known to Professor Elmer. 
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There is much good sense in Professor Elmer’s “Brief” for 
another Latin grammar. Some of the suggested improvements 
have long ago found favor in the journals: e. g. the correction 
of the glib rule about the “Dative with Compounds” ; cf. Lease, 
Class. Jour. vit (1912), 7-17, and Am. Jour. Phil. xxx11 
(1915), 285-300; or the listing of certain intransitive Latin verbs 
taking the dative, rather than giving a misleading English group 
that were not quite identical; cf. Nutting, Class. Jour. u (1907), 
250-55, and Class. Wk. 1x (1916), 153-57. A few of his points, 
however, seem not so well taken. Analogy in construction is 
oddly ruled out in criticizing the genitive of material (Bennett, 
§ 196), e. g. talentum auri. This Latin is objected to by Elmer 
because (1) literally there was no such coin to be materialized 
and (2) the adjective aurewm would be proper. There were no 
mountains of gold either, but Elmer (Phormio, vs. 68) allows 
modo non montes auri pollicens to stand. 

Professor Elmer banishes “the so-called ablative of agency — 
no such thing anywhere in the Latin language. Agency is ex- 
pressed by the preposition ab(a).” To refer under the ablative 
(§ 204) to a under Prepositions (§ 207) before explaining in 
still a third passage (§ 210) that “Agency is regularly expressed 
by the preposition ab (a) with the ablative of the person or per- 
sonified thing” is scarcely in the interest of simplicity. It is of 
course the combination that expresses agency. The ablative by a 
shift can go it alone; the proclitic preposition certainly cannot. 
Professor Elmer is consistent in saying (§ 196) that it is cum 
that expresses accompaniment, but he says this under the head- 
ing Ablative of Accompaniment. 

Professor Elmer formulates a new rule for the sequence of 
tenses and does it in very simple language (not so simple as in 
Allen’s rule; cf. Class. Wk. 1x [1915], 198), but a full page of 
notes deals with the inevitable exceptions due to such varying 
features as (1) influence of some preceding verb, (2) change in 
point of view, or (3) repraesentatio, to which may be added the 
seeking or avoiding of a particular clausula. Roman authors did 
not always write with machined precision any more than do Eng- 
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lish writers; cf. Postgate, Class. Rev. x1x (1905), 442-47. But 
given a good portable rule, such as Allen’s or Elmer’s, the per- 
centage of exceptions is really not large. 

Against the Potential Subjunctive, which is omitted in his 
grammar, Elmer has waged a lifelong battle. He attributes his 
convictions in the first instance to Roby (II, pp. ci-cvii). Hale 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. xxx1t [1900], 138-62), Bennett (Corn. 
Stud. 1x [1898], 31-47), and Gildersleeve (Am. Jour. Phil. x1x 
[1898], 231 f) stoutly defended it, but one cannot deny that the 
potential has had other critics, who would either abolish it or 
very much limit its sphere. No other scholar is so iconoclastic 
as Morris. Such foreign scholars as Kroll, Gaffiot, and Brenous 
are better tempered and merely restrict the usage; cf. Kroll, 
Glotta vit (1916) 117-52. Professor Elmer finds comfort in the 
fact that Sonnenschein in a small Latin grammar (Clarendon 
Press, 1912) also follows Roby and discards the potential. How 
he is able to cite Schmalz, ‘‘one of the world’s foremost authori- 
ties (if not the foremost) on Latin syntax,” to the effect that he 
“virtually accepts my whole contention” is not clear to the re- 
viewer. Professor Elmer had evidently not seen the revision of 
Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, by Hofmann (1928) when he 
referred to “the last edition under the head of Potentialis 
(§ 218).” In this section of the fourth edition (1910) Elmer’s 
position is given in virtually five lines of Anm. 1, and Schmalz 
added : “Vgl. dazu Blase in Archiv XI, S. 284 und Hale in Trans- 
actions of Am. Phil. Ass. XXXI, WoO ELMER WIDERLEGT IST 
[small capitals mine], ferner Bennett Critique 30-47 und Golling 
in Z. f. 6 Gymn. 1901, 1070.” Four critics of Elmer were not 
cited to reinforce alleged approval by Schmalz. Neither Professor 
Elmer nor I can say of the fifth edition that it does aught but 
omit any reference to him in the main text (§ 160d). 

Professor Elmer performed a good service in pointing out the 
error of Madvig’s view on a supposed difference between the 
second person singular, present and perfect subjunctives, in com- 
mands; but his own view (Am. Jour. Phil. xv [1894], 139), 
that the perfect subjunctive in prohibitions is stronger, more en- 
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ergetic, or urgent than the present aroused much criticism. The 
wording of his Grammar (§ 279, 2, s. v. “Jussive’’), the “tone 
ranges from mere entreaty, request, or advice, to stern com- 
mand” seemed to offer a happy compromise; but compare n. I, 
“the perfect, excluding, as it does, all thought of the progress of 
the act, is brusque and unceremonious in tone.” Among Amer- 
ican grammarians, both Hale (§ 501, 2) and Bennett (§ 276) 
agreed with Elmer. It is noteworthy that the latter withdrew his 
approval after closer study of the examples in comedy; cf. Corn. 
Stud. 1x (1898), 48-65. For the foreign reception, compare 
Kroll (Glotta vir [1916], 131, n.1.): “Ich kann Elmer nicht 
folgen, wenn er in den Konj. Perf. eine starke Erregung oder 
den raschen Vollzug einer Handlung ausgedriickt findet.” Cf. 
Schmalz, the same world’s greatest authority, op. cit., § 216, 1: 
“Die Lehre Elmers . . . gilt heute als endgiiltig abgetan.”’ 
One cannot charge that Elmer is influenced by the plures 
invenio basis of choice in some of his positions. For example, 
rettuli is explained (§ 105) as from red-tuli, “Hence the tt.” 
This is the view of Meillet, Sch6nwitz, Birt, and a few others; 
but Thurneysen, Vollmer, Skutsch, Lindsay, Sommer, Walde, 
Buck, and Stolz-Leumann are a weighty array of authorities for 
the more probable origin through re-tetuli. Re-tro surely sup- 
ports this view, and red-do can be accounted for by analogy of 
such a form as relligio; cf. Bednara, Archiv f. Lat. Lex. xiv 
(1906), 330. If it is pertinent to tell the younger student that 
“Duo and ambo are the remnants of a dual number (otherwise 
lost in Latin)” (§ 62, n. 2), why not inform him that there are 
good scholars who regard octo also as a dual? It was Fick’s 
brilliant suggestion that in octo we have both groups of four fin- 
gers, the root idea favoring the pointed finger groups. This view 
is supported by Sommer, Walde, Lindsay, and Stolz-Leumann. 
But in this type of grammar it would be better to omit the whole 


note. 

A novel explanation of a Livy passage (1, 24, 7) is given in 
§ 147,n. 1: “Audi tu, populus Albanus (populus here being in ap- 
position with the nominative fw).” What is the answer if some pu- 
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pil argues that tu is a vocative? Audi, pater patrate, immediately 
precedes. Audito has been suggested as an amendment; but no 
amendment is necessary, the irregularity being due to the fact 
that Livy here introduces a poetic usage. Vergil’s nate, mea 
magna potentia solus (Aen. 1, 664) is even cited by Elmer in the 
same note. 

Elmer’s approach to a correct statement is sometimes curious; 
e. g. the stereotyped populus Romanus is illustrated by “ham and 
eggs, bread and milk” (§ 357, n. 3). Why a copulative for a de- 
scriptive complex when such exact parallels as “heir apparent,” 
“body politic,” “retort courteous,” etc. were at hand is not clear. 

How does our author know that outside of verse nescid quis 
is right? (§ 249, 3, n. 2). In dactylic verse (some six times) 
this must be the quantity, and in iambic senarii the iambic short- 
ening accounts for it; but for prose usage there would be just as 
good reason for regarding desind, dixerd, or scid as correct. 

The make-up of the book is pleasing, the typography unusually 
good. Misprints occur only occasionally. Obvious cases were 
noted on pp. 7, 21, 23, 150, and 151. It would have been more 
helpful to younger students if technical terms and rhetorical 
figures had had their pronunciations indicated. On the other 
hand, the extensive help that is given in the literal translations 
seems much overdone. It is to be hoped that such “English” as 
“it was to be died” (§ 308, n.1); “it ought to be resisted to old 
age” (§ 337, 1) ; “it had been about to be that the town would be 
lost” (§ 328); and “the Januarian month” (§ 406, n. 2) will 
fade from the student’s memory as quickly as possible. They be- 
tray a musa pedestris. 

But the merits of the book are great, and it is unfortunate that 
space does not permit pointing them out with equal detail. The 
reception has been so cordial that Professor Elmer will not resent 
a few random criticisms. After all, it was a grammarian who 
said: Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata lhbelli. 


O. F. Lone 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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J. D. Durr, Lucan, The Civil War, with an English Translation 
(Loeb Classical Library) : New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1928). $2.50. 

The translation will be considered from the standpoint first of 
an English reader, and then from that of a Latinist. 

The reader will find pieces of vigorous English which will 
lead him to read on and on in this work of the brilliant rhetori- 
cian-poet. A single illustration must suffice (vu, 847-52): 

Unhappy land of Thessaly! what sin of yours offended the gods so 
grievously that they visited you beyond other lands with such a holo- 
caust of victims and such a myriad of deaths in civil war? No lapse of 
time is long enough to make posterity forgive and forget the losses 
which your battle wrought; each crop will rise discolored and with taint- 
ed blades from your soil, and all your ploughshares will do violence to 
Roman dead. 


The reader’s eye will also pause on the words used in the trans- 
lation. Some may drive him to the dictionary: “spate,” “‘wat- 
tled,” “‘silts up,” “calcined,” “find its billet,” “‘presading (?) sail,” 
“brailed up” ; he will find some that might seem strange to Lucan, 
if he were here, as “scapegoat,” “tie the knot,” “widow’s weeds,” 
“earnest of hope,” “crocodile tears,” “gunwale,” “war’s lottery,” 
“appanage,” “while the iron was hot,” “worthy of his steel’’; he 
will find some, as “incarnadined,” recalling other scenes, and 
some with a flavor all their own, e. g. “fearsome,” “oversets,” 
“loathly,” “disservice,” “darkly,” “slumbrous night,” “where- 
under.” Others will appear forceful and graphic: “churned up,” 
“have no stomach for,” “ghost dissolving,” “speed to the fray,” 
“she careers,” “sun splintered his beams,” “let fortune whelm,”’ 
“veiled with steel,” “horses deaf to spur,” “furred with sand,” 
“height of harvest,” “shudder of darkness blackened,” “teeth of 
the wind,” “deep-burrowing mines,” “put fair face on foul 
deeds.” A few examples of alliteration will attract attention: 
“dank darkness,” “deep dumb grief,” “the ruddy river Rubicon.” 
The sum of the impression made by these data will be that the 
poet could not have been more an adept in the use of words than 
the translator. 

The Latinist will consider the main elements, rather than the 
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minutiae of the translation, in accord with the statement, “The 
translator’s object has been to reproduce Lucan’s meaning in 
English that can be understood” ( Preface, p. v1). Lucan rarely 
repeats nouns or verbs for rhetorical effect, and in this respect the 
translator out-Lucans Lucan, for he has about fifty instances, 
e.g. “Figulus... Figulus... Figulus”’ (1, 639); and 
“even though Fortune never fails — Fortune fickle in her favors” 
(1v, 390). The future participle is numerically important enough 
to be considered in the mass, its meaning ranging from deter- 
mined to colorless future: “Doomed to feel” (passure; v1, 392), 
“destined to die” (moriturus; vu, 33), “that might draw” 
(motura; 1x, 50), “soon to disappear” (periturum; 1x, 318), 
and “ever in act to fall” (ruitura; tv, 455). 

The English page is longer and fuller than the Latin, but the 
longer English statement does not always bring out the ideas of 
Lucan more clearly. A few illustrations must suffice: “A mere 
handful of inhabitants wander over the site of ancient cities,” 
implies a desolation not suggested by the words of Lucan (1, 27): 


Rarus et antiquis habitator in urbibus errat. 


With this we place “What walls to shelter their war-worn 
frames?” for Quae moenia fessis? (1, 345); “the sea was no 
longer visible, and the battle became stationary,” for tecto stetit 
aequore bellum (111, 566); and “that they had fought in their 
own quarrel” (sibi se pugnasse; vi1, 697). 

Variational translations are so numerous that they may be 
considered one of the general features of the work. Noticeable 
are the occurrences of affirmation of the opposite: “with stead- 
fastness rare in Greeks” (non Graia levitate ; 111, 302) ; “nothing 
that was not” (omnia; vir, 425); “counsellor of evil” (iusti 
dissuasor; 1v, 248) ; and “he challenged a fierce enemy that was 
too strong for him” 


(Sollicitatque feros non aequis viribus hostes; 1v, 665). 


Vigorous as is the translation, and satisfying as it may be to 
the ordinary reader, the Latinist must look for Lucan in his own 
words. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY R. B. STEELE 
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ALFRED Korte, Hellenistic Poetry, translated by Jacob Hammer 
and Moses Hadas: New York, Columbia University Press 
(1929). Pp. xviii + 446. $4.00. 

The translators admit that their book meets a real need, and 
we cordially agree with them. The student of Latin poetry in 
college needs some account of the background of Roman poetry, 
and his courses in Greek are seldom able to provide reading in 
the Hellenistic poets. For him, as well as for general readers, this 
work is admirably designed and executed. 

In the German original Korte divided the theme into two main 
sections: Athens, with New Comedy as its sole product in this 
period; and Alexandria, in connection with which he took up 
the various types of poetry, duly estimating individual poets 
within the type. The account of each type was introduced by a 
brief sketch of its development down to the Hellenistic period, 
and the appreciation of its Hellenistic form and content was 
richly illustrated with translations into German verse. This gen- 
eral plan is sensible, admitting, as it does, a consideration prima- 
rily of types, but without neglect of individual artists. Of course 
Korte would grant that such a treatment lends undue emphasis 
to Alexandria, especially toward the end of the period, in which 
oriental influences of various sorts affect the literature exten- 
sively. In details there is little room for adverse criticism. One 
might object (p. 5) to the statement of superiority on the part 
of the Romans in going back to the Greek classics of the earlier 
period; in doing so they were simply imitating the Hellenistic 
Greeks, as in many other respects. And one might easily say 
many things of New Comedy of interest to the modern student 
of drama, to whose needs KOrte is not particularly sensitive. But 
in general there is an unusual combination of scholarship and 


literary appreciation. 

The translation is smooth and idiomatic. The attempt to 
translate the Latin title of Plautus’ Menaechmi, which Korte 
avoided doing, is hardly successful; The Indistinguishable Broth- 
ers, as a title, reveals Shakespeare as more keenly sensitive to the 
values of a title than the translators. The adjective “elegant” 
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applied to the Heracliscus of Theocritus (K6rte, zierlich) seems 
ill-chosen. I was disturbed to find the “robust vigor” of Posidip- 
pus referred to, and only mildly relieved when the German 
original proved to be handfeste Frische. And my shock over 
the account of Meleage: as “no great light’’ was absorbed com- 
pletely when I found that Korte described him as keine sehr 
erfreuliche Erscheinung, which is manifestly quite different. But 
all these few moments of resentment were dispelled when I found 
the German original and the translators united in the unconscious 
humor of “The matter is so infamous that even scholars at first 
had no inkling of it” (p. 346). One of the heaviest tasks of the 
translators must have been the selection of English translations 
into verse to replace the corresponding translations in German 
verse. Here they have shown excellent taste and intelligence. On 
p. 383 the father and the grandfather referred to in the text are 
not covered by Leaf’s translation into verse. 

To KOrte’s text the translators have added an unusually full 
Bibliography which, as such, is clearly out of key with the 
intention of Ko6rte’s popular treatment. But the discord will be 
welcome to all students of the period. 

Henry W. PREscorr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


E. L. Davis, Latin Hurdles (First Semester): Chicago, Follett 
Publishing Co. (1929). Pp. 80. $0.48. 

Much care has been taken in this pamphlet to arrange a work- 
book providing sufficient drill material on each phase of first- 
semester Latin to train the student thoroughly in recognizing 
important distinctions. Each problem, preceded by concise ex- 
planatory statements, offers several hurdles for the student to 
attempt. The effort involved in surmounting the hurdles requires 
concentration upon the application of the preceding information 
and should eventually result in automatic responses to similar 
problems. 

The hurdles concern syllabification, accent, parsing, decien- 
sions, and conjugation. Comyietion exercises are used to provide 
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drill and are quite varied in form. Models, at the beginning of 
some of the exercises, have illustrated the procedure expected of 
the student. In other cases, the teacher may need to explain or 
to give an example in order to avoid confusion in the minds of 
slow pupils. . 

As a whole the material serves effectively as a review drill in 
which the student can practice independently and note his own 
progress. The vocabulary is varied and fixes in mind many in- 
teresting words not common to all first-year books but valuable 
in themselves. This material is especially adapted to use in con- 
junction with the laboratory or contract plans or as review of 
first-semester essentials. 


Epiru B. PATTrEE 
UnIvERsiIty Hicu ScHuoo, 


EuGENE, ORE. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MriErRow, The Two Cities, by Otto 
Bishop of Freising, translated in full with Introduction and 
Notes: New York, Columbia University Press (1928). Pp. 
xv+523. $10.00. 

The department of history of Columbia University has done a 
real service to students of the Middle Ages in publishing in the 
series, Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, an English 
version of Otto of Freising’s Chronicle by the President of Colo- 
rado College. The Latin text had been available for some years 
in the excellent edition of Hofmeister,’ but, with the exception of 
a German version of Books vi and vir by Horst Kohl (1881), 
no translation had hitherto been made into any modern language. 

The general editor of the series, Professor Austin P. Evans, 
contributes a brief Preface, which characterizes Otto as “a ‘mod- 
ern’ historian, . . . vitally in touch with the life of his time, 
. . . filling the intervals of a busy life by interpreting the course 
of history for his contemporaries in terms which they could un- 
derstand.” 

Dr. Mierow’s own Introduction, 79 pages long, takes up, in 


1In the series, S€iptores Rerum Germanicarum in Usum Scholarum: Leip- 
zig, Hahn (second-edition, 1912). 
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successive sections: (1) the historical background of Otto’s 
work (a sketch of the Roman Empire and the Roman Church 
and the conflict between them, which caused Otto deep distress) ; 
(2) an account of Otto’s life, with full citation of sources and 
discussion of critical points; (3) a discussion of his literary work 
and the personal traits revealed in his writings; (4) an outline 
of the Chronicle, with an indication of his chief sources, his philo- 
sophical position, and the influence of his work on later histo- 
rians; (5) an estimate of Otto as a historian, with special em- 
phasis on his impartiality and his critical spirit; (6) an account 
of his philosophy of history, which takes its starting-point in 
Augustine’s City of God but shows originality and independence ; 
and (7) a discussion of his political and theological views. All 
these sections are fully documented, and pp. 81-84 supply in 
addition an excellent classified Bibliography. The translation of 
the history is followed by a full Index (pp. 515-23), which 
covers both the Introduction and the text. 

As the Preface indicates (p. xiii), the translation is based on 
the text of Hofmeister, and much of the critical material in the 
volume is drawn from his studies. The order of the different 
parts is the same as in Hofmeister’s edition: the dedication to 
Frederick Barbarossa and the letter to the emperor’s chancellor 
from the second edition of the Chronica, the prologue, a list of 
the contents by chapters of the various books, and, finally, the 
eight books of the history itself. 

The first seven books of The Two Cities trace the events of 
world history from Adam to a.p. 1146 with constant emphasis 
on the relation between the City of God and the City of Earth; 
the eighth treats of the Last Judgment, the doom of the City of 
Earth, and the eternal rest of the saints. The work is valuable 
both as a reworking of material in earlier writers (particularly 
Augustine and Orosius) and as a record of events contemporary 
with Otto himself. The Two Cities contains the first mention 
of “Prester John” (vi, 33), an accurate statement of the posi- 
tion of Roger of Sicily in the year 1139 (vu, 24), interesting 
allusions to the comet of the year 1066 (v1, 35) and to the differ- 
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ing languages of “the Romance Franks and the Germans” (vir, 
5), and valuable pictures of the religious orders of the day (vu, 
35) and of the “very fair and pleasant spot” in which the city 
of Freising was situated (v, 24). Numerous sections of the his- 
tory bear witness to the keenness of Otto’s observation and to 
the care which he took to ascertain the truth.* The aim which 
he states, of “keeping a middle course... and. . . holding 
fast the thread of truth” (v1, 18), is a high one, and his critical 
faculty shows to special advantage in his treatment of the myths 
of early Rome.* He is interested in generalizations and com- 
parisons. So he notes that 7000 is “a number which in the Scrip- 
tures is frequently used for an indefinitely large array” (1, 29) 
and that the early kings of Rome “were called Silvii after the 
first Silvius, just as in later times the Caesars were named after 
Julius Caesar” (1, 30); he compares the oppression of the Jews 
in Babylon with that of the Romans under Tarquinius Superbus 
(11, 9) and says that the cruel acts of Roger of Sicily were “pat- 
terned upon the deeds of the ancient Sicilian tyrants” (v1, 23). 
He sees the tragedy in history, particularly in the death of mighty 
rulers like Alexander (11, 25) and in the misery of the civil wars 
in Rome (11, 51).* 

Dr. Mierow’s translation is simple and straightforward in the 
narrative portions, gaining dignity and impressiveness, just as 
the Latin original does, in the more profound philosophical sec- 
tions. So far as the present reviewer has been able to check it up, 
it presents few inaccuracies. In 1, 28, where a half line from Ver- 
gil (Ecl. vir, 26, Rumpantur ut ilia Codri) is translated “Let 

2 Note especially v1, 35: “I have read and reread the history of the Roman 
kings and emperors, but I nowhere find, etc.”; and the statement of disputed 
points in 1, 25 (the site of Patavium) ; 1v, 1 (the conversion of Constantine) ; 
v, 16 (the length of Anastatius’ reign) ; and vu, 7 (the martyrdom of Tiemo). 
On the whole subject see Mierow’s Introduction, pp. 55-57. 

3 Otto’s handling of these stories frequently reminds the reader of Livy’s, 
and so does his method of giving different versions of an incident without at- 
tempting to decide which is correct, and of disclaiming responsibility by the 
use of fertur and dicitur. It is an interesting coincidence that both historians 
find a solace for present miseries in the contemplation of past events (Livy, 


Praefatio; Otto, Prologue to Book 1). 
4Cf. Mierow’s Introd., pp. 57-59. 
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them burst [with rage] even as did the sides of Codrus,” the u¢ 
should probably be taken (as it regularly is by editors of Vergil) 
| as the introductory particle for rwmpantur, in a purpose clause. 
In 11, 49 the translation “the wide, wide world” overemphasizes 
the phrase tocius (i.e. totius) orbis, and loses the force of the 
contrast between tocius orbis dominos and tocius orbis viribus. 
| The notes furnish a vast amount of useful information in small 
compass. 
The treatment of proper names is not always consistent. 
4 CorNELIA C. COULTER 


Mount HonyvokkE CoLLEcE 


BENJAMIN DEAN MeEriT?t, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth 
| Century: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1928). 
This important but highly technical treatise, published by the 
Harvard University Press for the American School of Classical > 
| Studies at Athens, marks a very real advance in our knowledge 
! of Athenian chronology during the fifth century. It would, too, 
d have been difficult to find a scholar better qualified to undertake 
} this intricate investigation than B. D. Meritt, who, in conjunction 
with A. B. West, has already done such invaluable work on the 
Athenian Tribute Lists. 
Meritt points out that any inquiry into fifth-century calendars ) 
at Athens must begin with a study of the long inscription, /n- 
script. Graec. 17, 324, which records the moneys borrowed by 
the Athenian State from Athena Polias and other deities between 
426-25 and 423-22. He has followed a procedure analogous to 
that which he and his collaborator so successfully adopted in deal- 
ing with the Tribute Lists. The numerous fragments of /. G. I’, 
324 have been reexamined and, in some cases, rearranged; 
| and some new pieces have also been incorporated. After a 
detailed examination of the accounts on the inscription, Meritt 
in the second part of his monograph investigates the chronology 
of the period 434-33 to 402-01, and especially the relation be- 
tween the civil and the senatorial calendars. In the course of his 
inquiry he reaches a number of important conclusions. It is 
shown, for example, that the estimate made by Bruno Keil of 
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the number of days in the four years from 426-25 to 423-22 was 
considerably short of the truth, and that there were actually 1464 
days in these four senatorial years, not only 1440. It is demon- 
strated that the length of a prytany was, except in one instance, 
36 or 37 days. He vindicates Diodorus, whose statement (x1, 
36) that Meton’s nineteen-year cycle began in 432-31 has gen- 
erally been rejected for a date nearer to the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and also issues one very important warning which 
may be given in his own words (p. 123): 

Further evidence is needed before any comprehensive scheme of the 
civil calendar can be built up parallel to this senatorial calendar, for we 
know that the years of the Metonic cycle did not follow in any given 
sequence, and the calendar character of a year cannot be predicted 
merely by its position in the cycle. The consequences of this discovery 
in the first two Metonic cycles are far-reaching, and show that attempts 
to build up any calendar scheme merely by cycles of intercalation are 
destined to failure. 


Meritt regards Cleisthenes as responsible for a drastic revision 
of the official calendar, and points out that this was very close to 
the solar year. He hazards the conjecture that the correspond- 
ence between the senatorial and the civil years was achieved at 
the time that the full democratic régime was reestablished in 
Athens, namely in 402-01. It is perhaps worthy of notice that 
another writer, whose work on ancient chronology appeared al- 
most at the same time as the book under review, is of the opin- 
ion that no official notice was taken of Meton’s innovation before 
the last years of the fourth century.’ It may be regretted that 
Kubitschek’s learned book, which is likely to be a standard work 
of reference for some time, was not published a little later, when 
advantage could have been taken of Meritt’s monograph. For 
Kubitschek’s account of the Athenian calendar generally will 
have to be modified in a number of particulars in the light of the 
other work. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that Meritt occasionally 
makes insufficient allowance for those less well-informed than 


1Cf. W. Kubitschek, Grundriss der Antiken Zeitrechnung: Munich, C. H. 
Beck (1928), 161 f. 
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himself. Since he is dealing with a highly specialized subject it 
might have been well if he had not always assumed that his read- 
ers were fully familiar with it. Thus, for instance, he might have 
given the actual reference to, and even cited, the passage in Dio- 
dorus alluded to above, and he might have explained that the 
purpose of the Milesian parapegmata was to establish the corre- 
spondence between the dates of the lunar and the solar years. 
Although the Bibliography (pp. 127-30) does not aim at com- 
pleteness, mention should have been made of Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde (1926). Two excellent reproductions 
of J. G. 1”, 324, the one a facsimile with the restorations in red, 
the other a transcript, enhance the value of a work whose typog- 
raphy is as admirable as its contents. 


M. L. W. LAISTNER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperi- 
enced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with 
matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center 
and distributing point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. 
Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contri- 
butions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest 
devices, methods, and materials are requested. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Introducing a Class to Vergil and the Aeneid 


The ultimate aim and ambition of every high-school Latin teacher is 
to have her pupils read the Aeneid intelligently and with appreciation. 
If this objective is to be realized even approximately, the teacher should 
see in every beginner of Latin a prospective or potential Vergil student 
and should at once begin her work of preparing for Vergil; for to 
appreciate or enjoy any book or author, one must be able to interpret that 
book in terms of the life to which the author refers. To do this with 
Vergil’s Aeneid, it is absolutely necessary for the pupils to know some- 
thing of the age in which Vergil lived and wrote, something of his 
environment, and to have at least a fair knowledge of mythology. 

Fortunately, the authors of the new Latin textbooks are more and 
more realizing that, if the pupils are to enjoy the classics, they must from 
the first study the historical and cultural side of Latin as well as forms 
and syntax. Therefore the introduction of famous myths, historical 
characters, important events of Roman history, and quotations from 
famous Latin authors are proving to be of inestimable value to the Latin 
teacher by giving life and interest to the class and by furnishing a back- 
ground for the correct interpretation of English and Latin classics. 

While the new books are a great help in enabling the Latin teacher to 
realize her ultimate objective of so familiarizing her pupils with Roman 
life, religion, and government that the study of Vergil will be a pleasure 
instead of drudgery, much supplementary work must be done throughout 
the entire Latin course. 

This method of supplementing the work of the textbooks has proved 
successful in the Charles L. Coon High School. Early in the eighth 
grade in the elementary Latin class the names of the major gods and 
goddesses, of heroes, and of men and women famous in Roman history 
and literature are placed on the bulletin board. From this list each 
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youngster selects the Roman name by which he will be addressed while 
in recitation. A definite time is assigned each pupil for telling the class 
about the character he represents. At the conclusion of this talk he is 
permitted to quiz the class about the facts given in his report. This 
procedure insures the attention of the pupils and paves the way for the 
tests which the teacher gives monthly to ascertain how much information 
has been gained about the various characters. 

Further interest is developed by encouraging the pupils to bring in 
any reference to the various characters represented in class which they 
find in any magazines or books which they may read. This material, 
after being discussed, is assigned to the pupils to be made into attractive 
and interesting booklets. 

During the second year the pupil’s knowledge of mythology is further 
increased by reading and studying such stories as Hercules, the Argo- 
nauts, Perseus, and others of like character. Caesar furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for the study of politics and government and paves the 
way for the Augustan Age. 

The Latin Club, Classica Societas, studies Sabin’s Classical Myths 
That Live Today, and builds and completely furnishes a Roman home. 
This project proves especially helpful to the Vergil students by enabling 
them to visualize the scene around Priam’s palace in Book 11 and Dido’s 
banquet and the preparation for her death in Book tv. ‘ 

Perhaps you may think that I am overemphasizing this extra work as 
a preparation for Vergil’s Aeneid, but years of experience in teaching 
Latin have shown me that the class that is well prepared along these 
lines, nine times out of ten, is enthusiastic about Vergil. 

A few years ago a senior class that had had this special training 
before studying Vergil declared the Aeneid to be the best and most 
interesting book they had ever read. This sentiment was a complete 
surprise to their teacher, as she did not know that the class had voted on 
a favorite book until the statistician read the report at commencement. 
The school superintendent, who was sitting beside the teacher, asked: 
“Did you hypnotize or bribe those children?” “Neither,” replied the 
teacher. “They enjoyed reading and studying the Aeneid because I 
worked three years to prepare them for it. Consequently, they understand 
and love it.” 

Even if over fifty per cent of the students never study Latin after the 
second year, the time has been well spent, for they are better fitted to 
enjoy the English classics, appreciate lectures, operas, sermons, political 
speeches, and the classical advertisements of modern inventions, while 
those students that continue Latin and are plunged into Vergil the third 
year will not find the transition very difficult. 


1 Newark, N. J., Silver, Burdett and Co. (1927). Price $1.92. 
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Whenever Vergil is alternated with Cicero and Ovid, and juniors and 
seniors are taught in the same class, the seniors should be assigned special 
work and be excused from the class until the juniors can become familiar 
with poetical forms, scansion, meter, etc., by reading a few selections 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 1 recommend this for two reasons: first, I 
am eager to have the pupils enjoy the Aeneid from the very beginning; 
and second, if the juniors are put with the seniors without this special 
training, they are overawed by the superior knowledge of the mighty 
seniors, the seniors become disgusted with the ignorance of the juniors, 
and both are given a distaste for Vergil. 

After this additional training, the class is ready to begin the Aeneid. 
The life and political age of Vergil are carefully studied. Tennyson’s 
poem, “To Virgil,” is memorized. The pupils are told that they are 
going to read a great epic poem that has stood the test of the ages. 
Other epics are mentioned. Copies of the Odyssey, Paradise Lost, and 
the Divine Comedy are kept on the Vergil shelf for the purpose of com- 
parison. In a very few lessons the pupils recognize that Vergil is a 
master of literary expression, a painter of beautiful and inspiring word 
pictures. They soon discover that the influence of Vergil’s early life has 
left its imprint on many beautiful and inspiring passages of the poem. 
They notice that the Trojans are under the guidance of the gods and of 
the fates. They follow the story carefully, watching the development of 
the theme which was announced in the first verse of Book 1. They find 
Vergil’s purpose in writing the Aeneid clearly stated in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh verses. 

A large outline map is drawn on the board. The cities, rivers, coun- 
tries, and mountains are filled in as they are mentioned in the story. 
McKinley Outline Maps are kept by the individual student. Familiar 
quotations and famous lines are marked and memorized. 

At the close of Book 1 pupils are selected to read the following scenes: 
Juno’s visit to Aeolus, Aeneas’ speech to his followers, Venus’ appeal to 
Jupiter, Venus’ meeting with Aeneas, conversation between Achates and 
Aeneas on the way to Carthage, Ilioneus’ plea to Dido, Aeneas’ appear- 
ance at Dido’s palace, and Venus’ plot. Only clear transposition of 
thought is permitted in these translations. A student chairman presides 
over the recitation, introducing each character and keeping the story 
properly connected. 

Each book is carefully studied and reviewed in the same manner. 
Frequent and varied tests are given. Often the questions are written in 
Latin. The easy natural transition from one book to another is noted. 

English translations frequently supplement our own. Williams’, Con- 
ington’s, and Dryden’s translations are kept handy for reference. Glover’s 
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Virgil, Nettleship’s Vergil, and Miller’s Dido are always accessible to 
every student.? 

Original pen illustrations are requested. Those talented in art often 
surprise and delight the class and teacher with the originality of their 
interpretations. 

Early in the first semester a list of topics is posted for oral and written 
themes. A few of these are: “Allusions to Vergil and the Aeneid Found 
in My Four Years of High-School Work” ; “Vices and Virtues Mentioned 
in the Aeneid”; “Vergil’s Love of Color”; “The Augustan Age”; “Car- 
thage”; “Vergil’s Contemporaries”; “Aeneas, a Great Hero”; “Dido, a 
Modern Woman”; and “Personal Intercourse of the Gods with Men.” 

A notebook is required of each pupil. This may contain quotations or 
poems describing any god, goddess, or character mentioned in the 
Aeneid, any original verses, drawings, or maps that he may have made, 
favorite lines, original character sketches, postcards or pictures of 
famous statues, paintings, and Roman authors, or any articles relating 
to Roman life found in current magazines or newspapers. Original 
translations in English verse are encouraged but not required. Often 
great originality, ingenuity, and initiative are displayed in the collection 
and arrangement of material. Extra credits are given for this work. 

At the close of Book tv, a whole period is devoted to a debate, the 
subject of which is “Resolved, That Aeneas was justified in leaving 
Dido.” Another favorite topic for discussion is, “Did Aeneas love 
Dido?” The following assignment usually brings out original criticisms: 
“Fox characterized Aeneas as ‘always insipid and odious.’ Discuss this 
statement either pro or con.” No assertion can be made without citing 
the line or paragraph on which the conclusion is based. 

Book v is read rapidly. However, time is taken to discuss the religious 
significance of the Roman games and to compare them with our modern 
sports such as wrestling, boxing, boat-racing, trap-shooting, and the 
like. 

Book v1, the finest book of the Aeneid, is thoroughly enjoyed by every 
pupil, for here they again meet their old acquaintances of former books, 
Dido, Sychaeus, Hector, Palinurus, and Anchises. The Divine Comedy 


2 The bibliographical data for the works mentioned in this paragraph are as 
follows: Translations by Theodore Williams (New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1928), John Conington (edited by Francis G. and Anne C. E. Allinson: 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1916; and edited by Edgar S. Shumway: 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1910), and John Dryden (New York, P. F. Collier 
and Son, 1909). Also, T. R. Glover, Virgil 4: London, Methuen and Co. (1920) ; 
H. Nettleship, Vergil: New York, D. Appleton and Co. (1880) ; and Frank J. 
Miller, Two Dramatizations from V ergil: Chicago, University of Chicago Press 


(1908). 
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is referred to almost daily as they go with Aeneas through the lower 
world. St. John’s description of Heaven and Hell is read and compared 
with Vergil’s conception of Elysium and Tartarus. The beautiful verses 
summarizing Rome’s great achievements and her mission in the world 
are memorized by each pupil. 

When the triumphant end of Book vi has been reached and the Aeneid 
as a whole thoroughly reviewed, the clamorous demand of the class to 
know the final fate of Aeneas and his brave followers is satisfied by 
reading to them selections from Theodore Williams’ translation of Books 
vi1-x11. With this, the class reluctantly concludes the study of Vergil 


and his Aeneid. 
EULALIE Cox 


Cuar.Es L. Coon Hicu ScHoor 
Witson, N. C. 


A Classical Comedy 


The Gods Condescend is a two-act comedy in English written 
by Dorothy Gardner, Mary A. Davis, and Helen Reilly. A forty- 
minute play which interweaves classical mythology, modern 
advertising, and salesmanship should provide an amusing and 
entertaining program for an assembly or for a meeting of the 
Latin Club. Published by the Kenyon Press Publishing Co., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Single copy, postpaid 50 cents; twenty copies 
(for entire cast), postage extra, $7.50. 


Plays in Latin 

Readers of the CLAsstcaAl, JOURNAL who have followed the 
work of Miss Lillian B. Lawler in presenting Latin in dramatic 
form will be interested in her new little volume Easy Latin 
Plays. The twenty plays based on Roman life and customs and 
classified by half-years will furnish material suitable for sight 
reading and supplementary reading in the first two years of high 
school as well as for performance at Latin Clubs. Publishers, 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Price 80 cents 
(subject to a school discount of 25%). 


Reading and Translating Latin 
A pamphlet by this title published by Loyola University Press, 
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Chicago, contains articles which appeared originally in various 
issues of the Classical Bulletin from November, 1927, to April, 
1929. The authors are Hugh P. O’Neill and William R. Hennes. 


Price 16 cents. 
A New Approach to the Study of Latin 


Word Heritage or How Words Get That Way is a book in- 
tended for use in the senior high school with students who are 
preparing for clerical and secretarial work. It is the result of 
an experimental course launched at Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mich., the purpose of which was “to give upper-grade 
students a practical vocabulary and word-formation knowledge 
based on Latin.” Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Price $1.12. 


Derivatives in the President’s Armistice Day Address 


My students and I have been looking up the derivation of 
words in President Hoover’s Armistice Day speech. We find 
that of the 2400 words used, 1600 (two-thirds) are of one sylla- 
ble and 800 (one-third) are of two syllables or more. Of the 
latter group (words of two syllables or more) 85 per cent are of 
Latin derivation. 

Boone, Ia. Lois CRAWFORD 


Chats on Vergilian Books, Continued 


Did you ever stop to ask why Vergil selected Aeneas as his hero, 
and Aeneas’ wanderings and adventures as the subject matter of his 
story? Do you know how the legend of Aeneas arose, the story that 
this Trojan prince, who plays a rather thwarted part in the /liad, left 
ruined Troy with a band of refugees and led them westward, settling 
now here, now there, according to different tellings, until finally the 
legend connected these wanderers with Italy? Do you realize that there 
were numerous Aeneids written before Vergil made the name and the 
story so famous that all the others became well-nigh forgotten? And 
why should not Vergil, when he had decided to write a Roman historical 
epic, have chosen Romulus as his hero rather than one who was alien 
to Italy and who lived hundreds of years before Rome was even dreamed 
of? When did the story of Aeneas first become known to the Romans? 
Did Vergil invent any portion of his narrative, e.g. the story of 
Aeneas and Dido? If not, when did this feature first appear? What 
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that was new did Vergil contribute which warranted his expectation of 
success in its telling, when by this time the tale had become threadbare 
and set aside, so far as popular interest in it was concerned? 

This is not an examination paper. I am simply raising some questions 
which students of Vergil, even in their earlier reading, naturally raise, 
cr ought to raise. Answers to these interesting and important questions 
may be gained from various sources, but I want to suggest to you a book 
which will give you light on them all, and on much else besides. This 
book is Boissier’s The Country of Horace and Vergil, translated into 
English by Fisher and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York, 
1896). It is, as you see, not at all a recent publication, and is, | am 
afraid, not as well known as it deserves to be. The first third of the 
book is given to Horace and to some interesting chapters on the Etrus- 
can tombs at Corneto. But the remaining two-thirds are devoted to 
Vergil, the Aeneas legend, and the places which had become identified 
with this legend (Sicily, Ostia, Lavinium, and Laurentum). It is inter- 
esting to read how Varro, the learned antiquarian, while commanding 
the Adriatic fleet under Pompey in the campaigns against the pirates, 
took occasion to follow Aeneas’ journey from port to port, identifying 
them from Vergil’s description. Varro thus anticipated the very ex- 
perience to which our Vergilian pilgrims are looking forward. 

Boissier’s book is, incidentally, a very good illustration of the French 
style of approach to Vergil and of the French appreciation of him. 


While wandering alone one day in the Forum for the first time, I 
became conscious of a feeling, first of bewilderment, and then of dis- 
appointment. Bewilderment, because centuries of Roman life came 
crowding upon me, centuries dead and gone long ago, but surviving 
still in the pathetic, ruined monuments of their former reality. Ghosts! 
How they throng this old center of the Roman world: mobs roused to 
vengeance by Antony’s speech over the dead Caesar; throngs listening 
to Cicero’s story of Catiline’s traitorous plot and its frustration; trium- 
phal pomp of generals mounting the Sacra Via with shackled kings and 
princes in their train; peaceful citizens going about the casual business 
of the day; Horace strolling idly down that same Sacred Way, to meet 
by accident the bore, who would gain access to the charmed circle on 
the Esquiline; Vergil climbing the stately Palatine; Ovid coming out 
by moonlight to take a last look at the familiar temples on the Capitol ; 
Paul led along in bonds to be lodged in that prison on a pillar of which 


still stands the inscription, 


VERBVM DEI NON ALLIGATVM. 


These thronging ghosts do bring bewilderment. But better bewilderment 
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than no ghosts. While I wandered about, I met another American. No 
ghosts thronged about him. He was not disturbed by any ancient back- 
ground. His background was a granite quarry back in Maine, and his 
sole interest in the Roman Forum was stones. Not inscribed stones or 
carved stones, but just stones. Homunculus miser! He was of those 
pitiable folk who gain the whole world of material things and lose the 
spirit and meaning of it all. 

But there was disappointment, too, because it was so hard to bring 
those far past scenes back to reality, even though I was standing upon 
the very place of their happening. We have all had this experience. 
Enter the room where the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
There is the table, there are the chairs, the pen, the document itself. But 
how reincarnate the vital part of the picture, the men who signed the 
Declaration? It takes strong imagination. 

A great help to imagination is the contemporary account of an eye- 
witness, such as the younger Pliny’s description of the eruption of 
Vesuvius. To stand in resurrected Pompeii and read that letter of his 
would add much both to the letter and to Pompeii, as well as to Vesuvius. 
So with all historic spots one visits in his travels. 

But in Italy one cannot carry about the texts of a score or more au- 
thors in order to read these on the spots which they describe. If only 
someone would pick out and publish in one convenient volume all these 
passages and arrange them as to the places which they illustrate! A 
regular classical Baedeker! And this is just the service that Miss 
Frances Sabin has rendered in her book, Classical Associations of Places 
in Italy. It is published in New York and distributed by the author 
from the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

FRANK J. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Angora, Turkey 

According to the Associated Press, the Kemalist government has or- 
dered the total suppression in all Turkish schools of courses in Arabic 
and Persian, languages which have been the basis of all Turkish litera- 
ture. Courses in Latin and ancient Greek will be used to replace those 
that have now been suppressed. The reason for this change is that 
Western culture, with which the government is now trying to impregnate 
Turkey, is based upon the classical languages. 


Emaus, Pennsylvania 

Rebecca Yeager of the third-year class in Latin in the high school at 
Emaus, Pa., recently translated- into Latin a poem, “The Open Door,” 
which was written by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and published in Good 
Housekeeping for October, 1929. When a copy of this was sent to the 
author, she sent a gracious acknowledgment to the translator. 


University of Iowa 

An informal presentation of the Alcestis was given by the Euripides 
class before the Classical Club and interested friends of the classics on 
January 16, 1930. The idea originated with the instructor of the class, 
Bessie E. Richardson, who directed the performance. 
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Classical Association of the Pacific States 


The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States was held in conjunction with the nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Northern Section, in Seattle on December 30, 1929. The pre- 
siding officer was Harvey B. Densmore of the University of Washington. 
Winona Bailey of Seattle was secretary for the Northern Section, and 
Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, secretary for the entire Associa- 
tion. The officers elected for the following year were, for the entire 
Association: president, Frederick Mason Carey of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and secretary, Dean Farley; for the Northern 
Section: president, F. S. Dunn of the University of Oregon, and sec- 
retary, Miss Bailey. The resignation of Professor Nutting as editor of 
the CLASSICAL JOURNAL for the Pacific States was accepted with gratitude 
for his long and efficient service in this connection and with regret that 
he found it necessary to sever his connection. Arthur P. McKinlay of the 
University of California at Los Angeles was elected to fill the vacancy. 

At the morning session Professor Dunn read a paper, written in his 
usual lively style, on “The Tragedy of Commius, the Atrebate.” He made 
this well-known character in Caesar’s Gallic War live anew and pro- 
posed some interesting solutions to the problems involved in his final 
relations with Caesar. William Merritt Read of the University of Wash- 
ington under the title “Caesar as a Political Pamphlet” argued from the 
omission of certain things which would naturally be found in political 
propaganda that the Commentaries were not originally intended to fur- 
ther Caesar’s political ambitions. The paper on “Linguistics and the Lab- 
oratory Method” by Erwin A. Esper of the University of Washington pre- 
sented very interesting problems in natural changes which occur in words 
owing to their use by successive generations. His findings in this and 
other features of the development of language, resulting from his labo- 
ratory experiments with students of linguistics, were very illuminating. 
The paper on “The Problem of Evil in the Laws of Plato,” written by 
Herbert B. Hoffleit of the University of California at Los Angeles and 
read by Miss Bailey, was a thoughtful study. 

At the luncheon two interesting addresses were given by David Thom- 
son and C. Eden Quainton of the University of Washington. Both speak- 
ers, although not in active classical teaching at the present time, are 
ardent friends of the cause and gave inspiring talks illumined by much 
wit and enthusiasm. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by W. P. Clark of the 
University of Montana on “The Classicist’s Job Today,” in which several 
constructive criticisms of the Classical Investigation were made and 
some suggestions proposed for teachers of Latin. T. K. Sidey of the 
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University of Washington contributed an illuminating discussion of what 
he considers “The Ten Most Famous Lines of the Aeneid.” He took ten 
passages from various books of the Aeneid which have influenced read- 
ers or have meant much to literature in general. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour, Professor Farley substituted for the longer paper which 
he was announced to read, a brief letter which purported to come from 
Queen Dido asking for a somewhat different estimate of her character 
than she felt that Vergil had portrayed. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


The classics were called upon to contribute their share in the cele- 
bration of Pope Pius x1’s Sacerdotal Jubilee at Saint Andrew-on-Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., when on December 15, 1929, the graduating 
class presented an Actus Homericus. The program opened with the sing- 
ing in Greek by the Juniors’ Choir of the first strophe and antistrophe of 
Pindar’s First Pythian Ode with music assigned to it according to the 
arrangement of Dr. Albert Wilhelm Thierfelder of the University of 
Rostock. Next in order followed the Actus Homericus, in which Philip 
H. O’Neill of Yonkers, N. Y., presented the /liad and Odyssey for trans- 
lation, critical analysis, historical exposition, and literary appreciation. 
Three other members of the graduating class in turn objected on his- 
torical, literary, and critical grounds against these very aspects of the 
Homeric poems. The program closed with the singing of the hymn to 
Apollo by the Juniors’ Choir and of the Star Spangled Banner in Greek 
by the entire audience. 


Los Angeles, California 


It is hardly an ordinary occurrence in these pragmatic days for a public 
school system to import classical speakers as a part of their educational 
activities, and yet that is what Los Angeles has been doing for some 
years at its annual Teachers’ Institute in December, under the leadership 
of Assistant Superintendent Robert H. Lane. The holders of this visit- 
ing lectureship taken in chronological order have been Walter Miller, 
Louis E. Lord, Grant Showerman, and Paul Shorey. This year the ap- 
pointment was largely dictated by the approaching celebration of the 
Bimillennium Vergilianum, and so R. S. Conway, a Vergilian authority, 
was called all the way from the University of Manchester. Dr. Conway’s 
lectures centered about the life of Vergil as expressed in the following 
topics: “Vergil the Farmer’s Boy,” “Vergil the Story-Maker,” “Vergil 
the Statesman,” “Vergil the Philosopher,” and “Vergil the Herald of 
Christmas.” The last-named lecture was especially well received because 
of its timeliness and sympathetic presentation. 
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